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DEFINITIONS. 


Sympatnuy: Love on its travels.— Rev. Charles 
G. Ames. 


A RapicaL: A liberal in earnest.—W. E. 
Gludstone. 

PROTESTANTISM : Arrested rationalism.—Rev, 
A. F. Hewit. 

Pessimism: The faith of cowards.—Arch- 


bishop Ireland. 

A Cynic: A man who has an unreciprocated 
affection for himself.—Puck. 

ALCOHOL: The great disintegrator of society. 
—The Lancet. The devil in solution.—John 
Walter. 

JOURNALISM: In its Pensa qualifications 
is a learned profession’ in its exactions, its 
limitations to income and its insecurity of 
employment it is more nearly a trade.—Presi- 
dent Keller of New York Press Club. 

ined stad 

We have seen many counterfeits but we are 

born believers in great men.—Emerson. 





When Tired Out 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: ** When com- 
pletely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork, it is of the greatest value to me. Asa 
beverage it possesses charms beyond anything I 
know of in the form of medicine.’ 





Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (e.ght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wmsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 








Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Kev. Clayton Wellies. Onty 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chic AKO. 


For Sale.—Ve rmont farm, , four miles from Central 
Vermont R. R. Station. Two- story large brick house, 
barns, ete. In good repair. Well, cistern and spring 


water. Twenty-two acres of excellent land. Pure air, 
fine views delightful drive 8, superior educational advan- 
tages. Address “ Pax,’ The Cong. egationali.t, Boston, 
Mass. 


Weorld’s Fair Vv isitors.— T he C hicago Theological 
Seminary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents for two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashiand Boulevard, 
Chicago, Lil. 

A Lady of cultiv: ation and experience would like 
position as housekeeper or companion, or would fill a 
place in a house hold. Highest referevces. Address 

Pastor, Salisbury, Ct. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 











THE WORLD’S 


Columban Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hote 
(Oscar G. Barron, Manager), at which our “4 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only four stories in hight, spiendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single bloek distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
ae, and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 
plied. 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
pebie, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable: 

August 19, 23, 25, 26 and 29 

We aiso have frequent trains including transportation, 
ee berth and meals only, without hotel accommo- 
lations. 


&™ Send for descriptive book. 
BRAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
296 oS Warkingten Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


CH U RCH Established 1827. Bes: 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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MIDSUMMER OFFER 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
A ‘Trial Subscription’? to the Congregationalist (to a new 
name) for SIX MONTHS COSTS $1.00. 


Any old subscriber sending us two such subscribers may 
receive as a premium one of our Improved Binders, postpaid. 
The Binder is sold for 75 cents. 


The Congregationalist, Boston. 








“dicaida. and Excursions. 





Special Personally Managed 


WORLD’S:*:"FAIR*::EXCURSION. 


Leave Boston Sept. Sth, in 
ne eliman Vestibuled Palace Cars. 
ENT = COS J A . 

ll DAYS FROM BOSTON, 85.00. 
Via Moosac Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
ail the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. 





Send for illustrated circular, 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 











To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE Fare FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
aporness Ticker AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON appLicaTion To W. A 
THRALL, Generac Passencen ano TICKET AGENT, 
Ghicaco & NORTH-WESTERN RY., CHicaco. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosell CA BPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit pacer. nce 


= A ae SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Theta CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSA825!'s:., Boston. 
Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 18 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every Spoetiption, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Addre 


BLAKE BELL co., Boston, Mavs. 
























Church Equipment. 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY 8S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
30 Rove St., New York, 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 











Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 











B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. eusesad fur new 100-page 
catalogue 








FOR 
qime.s 
ELECTRIC LICHT 


RINK. 
PEARL. ST N.Y. 



















AILEY’ 


dlight-spreading Si 
ver-plated Corrugated Glass 












le Churches ear Oa 
etc, Satisfaction 
—— Catalogue 


rice list free. 





Handsome}, 
designs. 


NDRY 
_ ——” 
is Tin. 


fit vinous FET 0, FO 


oe cnuncl LC, nS AND in CwIMES, 
Sean, ie. 


Best sok b Gatisfoetiog Gunres teed, Price, » Free, 





CHURG GH BELLS setts 
ETAL, LLS AND TIM.) 


. etn and Catal 
imal SELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 





LY KNOWN SINCE 
cones nt 8961826, 


TEELY &CO,|S2 sone 
WEST-TROY, BELL-METAL 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 





BELLS 


Steel Alloy o- eek & ey Bells 
& ©O., Hil 


oe Send - 
Catalogue. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl, Boston, Mass.; New oe N.Y.; 
a tna hee “Evanet® 0. Pian "Co" 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HASIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEf1- 
inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. ayear. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 

rtment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
odern and Ancient Lan: ages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medica rato Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Sem for catalogue to the 
Pr , Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 











THEUVOLOGICAL. 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
Fall term begins Sept. 28. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEYHOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 











~~ OHIO, “OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. Next term opens 
Sept. 20. G. W. SHURTLEF F, Sec’ y, Obertin, Ohio. 





iF MASSAC HU SETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SESIINARY. 
The next soummeney pont bexins Wednesday. Sept. 20. 
An ET ress will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric und Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. For catalogue cr further 
information apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

President of the Fac ulty. 





CoN NECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unexcelled advantages for college graduates, all de- 
nominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers, 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec- 
tive, new methods, ample appliances; also, fine 
opportunities for advanced or specialized study. 
Sixteenth year opens October 4, 1893. 
For information address 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Hartford, Conn. 





New YORK, NEW YORK. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. The next term will begin on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 27, 1893. Students desiring admission 
should meet the Faculty in the President’s room, 
No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 a ~ a will be 
drawn at 2 P.M. On Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P. M., = 
jnauguration of Prof. Arthur C. eG iffert, D. D, 
Washburn Professor of Church History, will take 
place in Adams Chapel. Dr. MeGiffert will deliver 
his inaugural address, and the charge will be given 
by ~~ e J. BR. Ludlow, i Dd. gy 1 attendance 
upon 1e opening exercises is urged. Luggage should 
be sent te Has WE. 70th 8 .: _— 

CANADA. 


“ONTARIO, Sr. THOMAS. 


ALMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL- 
lege for Young Women, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Literary Course, Music, Fine "art, Elocution, etc. 60 
page ilfustrated announcement. 

PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A. B. 





MAINE. 





MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
i. E. DOUGLASS. 





MAINE, FARMINGTON, 
ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


MAINE, YARMOUTH. 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 
thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rev. B. P. SNOW, A. M., 





MAINE, PORTLAND. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’sS. Opens October 4th. College prepar 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French ana German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 

spectus. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
N&w HAMPSHIRE, PEMBROKE. 


PEMBROKE ACADEMY, 
Pembroke, N. H. The 75th year will begin Tues- 
day, August 22. Entrance examination Monday, 
August 21. For catalogue, address 
ISAAC WALKER, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HAMPsHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADE/SIY, 
Derry, N.H. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 Tete te of thirteen weeks. Hoard at 
Hildreth - r week. For Cata- 
logues opp te to ine rine pal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretar 








Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES Vv. EMERSON, 
Suce r to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY. 8C HOOL KOR GIRLS. lyth year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING- 
ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 1593. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL ED- 
uecation. The Durant Gymnasium (B. Y. W. C. A.) 
offers unequaled facilities. 9 instructors, besides 
special lecturers. For further particulars address 

OPE W. NAREY, Director, Berkeley Street, cor- 
ner of Appleton, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY. 
Thorough fitting for colleges b> technical wows 
and preparation for b ell ra- 
tories and gymnasium, Delignetal weet Ex- 
eet moderate. Both sexes. Fall term begins 
ept. 5. sort 
ORWIN F. PALMER, A. M., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

4, 1883. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

spoctus © Miss A. E. STANTON, Principat, Norton, 
ass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF DO- 


mestic Science, with Departments for Industrial 
Arts and Christian Workers, opens its sixth year 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1893. Spee jal attention given to 
grogetios wee Secretaries and other pas wy helpers 
or . work. For circular apply 
Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, 
Principal of School, Y. W. C. A., 40 Berkeley, St. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 
Begins its 65th year September Mth, offering en- 
larged opportunities. ree Seminary sousees of 
studies and a College titting Course. Addre 

Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girts. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDG EWATER. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
For High School and College raduates. Entrance 
examination Sept. 5 and e or circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Lan uages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADETIlY 
Begins 38th year Sept. }3th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful nine. liome In- 
Master.” JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., 

aster, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass. 100th year. ‘Certificate admits to 
several colleges. Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin 
and Wabash. Elocution, Art, Music and Shorthand. 
For both sexes. ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Prin. 


Head 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


Founded by OF MUSI Cart FaEtten, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Flocution, the — fre and Modern 


Lan- 
guages. The admirably Ph Home affords a 
safe and inviting residenee| or a Sateen Calen- 
r FRANK eneral Manager, 


anktise poh, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
gopt. Gh Th School of the highest grade, 6vth year begins 
preparation for any College or 

tithe School pheate te gdmitet to various ¢ "Feea. 
SCHO Hot Bw: ‘gaz ipped with with labora- 


es and fo ae G 
DOR MITORY en suite, with nay ‘modern 
alata er including fre 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row- 
ing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also preparatory and M pre Gym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, and chemical lab- 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE E., —. sa Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply t 
“ALLEN, 


_MIss IDA C. Bradford, Mass. 





CONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 

flSS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses, Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
ACADEMY AND HOPE FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th } hear of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location = genuine home, with refined sur- 

roundings. moasium. References required, 
J H. Py OT, Principal, Greenwich, 





NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
debe AND 8TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 











NEW YORK, CLAVERACK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. lsth. For cata- 
logues —- 188 per. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 
Claverack, 





NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINUS. 

TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Pitions hy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social cuiture. 39th year be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS, F. DOWD, Ph. )., Pres, 





NEW YORK, FT. EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. ¥. For Young Women. 36th 
year Se six courses and Prep. Music, Art, Elo- 


cution, Physic cal Culture. $270. Jos. E. Kine, D.D. 





New YORK, EppDYTOWN. 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 
Both Sexes. Location unsurpassed in beauty and 
heaithfulness. Total expense for year of 38 weeks, 
#160 to £200. Send for catalogue. Rev. ALVA H. 
MORRILL, D. D. (Dart. ’72), Principal. 








-place in each room, 
nfirmary,. 
N ING HALI I. unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildi ai by we? Ap aye playgrou nds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, , Prin., Worcester, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 
New Studio Bullding, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Ross Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula. The llth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
i t and in arrangement for convenience and 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
oarorn aks Ut Gegia Bop, We Ce 

weeks s UM- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. ‘is 





comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 





NEW YORK, New YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. “ Dwight method” 
of instruction. Degree of LL “D. given after two 
ears’ course. Graduate course’ now added, Tuition 
ee, $100. For catalogues, etc., add: ess 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N.Y. Three Full Courses of Study. le- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 


1893. send why ys % 
8 FRISBEE, D. D., President. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 


MISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and Music School, for Boarding and Day 








Pupils. 
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OHI. 
O10, “New ATHENS. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 
New Ath me © oO. 


alogue free. . WILLIAM &, President. 





OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 





OHI0, GAMBIER. 


KENYON [ILITARY ACADEMY, 
Gambier, Ohio. At this remarkably successful 
school the masters are ail college graduates and 
teachers of tried efficiency. Cadets given the most 
thorough preparation for college or business. Much 
~y oldest, largest and best equipped boarding school 
n Ohio. 


On10, MARIETTA 

MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 
Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
Catalogues and information, address Pres. JOHN W. 
SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 








O10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect- 
ive courses. Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students. 
= departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
ree, 


G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


KANSAS. 





KANSAS, TOPEKA. 
WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 


excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 13. PETER McVICAR, President. 








MINNESOTA. 


MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 


Minn. For both sexes. Classical, Literary and 
Scientific Courses. Academy for Preparatory and 
English studies. School of Music, Art, Elocution. 
Climate stimulating. Expenses very low. Fall term 
will commence Sept. 13, 1893. Address 

JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 





M ASSA CH USE TTs. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 











BOSTON. 
Largest & Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and zea 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
een —— business lessons. 

RONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. “i 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
mality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is eerety acknowledz 

THE SCHOO BUIL 


DING is centrally lo- 

cated and purposely constructed. 
SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, <r Writ- 
oe. © Jorr taken 


SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its Se the varied inducements to attend 


BUILDING, 68 





- 


608 Washington Street, Boston. 


Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o'clock. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


Total cost, $3.25 per week. Cat- 


to it. 


at eight to ten. 


sending him away. 


Address: Newburgh, N. Y. 


New York, N EWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 





THE SIGLAR acne. 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


This picture of how our boys go to their athletics every after. 
noon when the weather and ground are suitable is put here to ask 
you to read what is more important. 
to get you to send for my pamphlet and read the rest. 

My school has been eminently successful for many years in 
this way: my boys go to college, enter well, go through well, come 
out well, and succeed in the world. The reason is: we start them 
right, get them into the way of steering themselves, and they stick 


I can only tell enough here 


I have been trying several years to get my boys younger. 
They come at twelve to fifteen, even older. 


I want them to begin 


When a boy begins to be hard to keep busy agreeably to him- 
self and others, he is outgrowing home; no family home is adapted 
to him after that. The happy and wholesome place for him is with 
other boys of his age and older, in a school-and-play home. 

It is perfectly clear to me (and I think it is to most parents, 
too) that the years from eight or ten to fifteen are tedious and 
profitless years for a boy at home; and yet fond parents object to 


Will you send for my pamphlet and read it? 
My rate is $600 a year; no extras. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 





TO. MINISTERS, 





tional in character ? 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 


If You Are = :-_ 





and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderateoutlay. If youcannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 





ool Songs issued th 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 





THE BICLOW & MAIN 








The Newest, Setattent. and Most hag seen gd Sunday- 
Sch is Season. 


By Dr. W. H. 
DOANE. 


$30.00 per 100. | Add Se. per pte ifordered by mail. 


free on request. 


co., 


76 E. 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





A New Home Missionary Book. 








Two Volunteer 
Missionaries 


By S. W. Ponp, Jr. Pp. 278. $1.25 

The mission to the Dakota Indians is one of the 
most interesting, as it has been one of the 
most successful, missionary endeavors of our 
time. The story of these workers, their hardships, 
and their joys, told by the son of one of them, 
is full of interest to every lover of missions. 


“ The book is a good one and deserves a promi- 
nent place in the department of missionary 
biography.’’— The Congregationalist. 


“ The story of their labors, their victory, their 
tenn eeeR, is full of the inspiration of 
a great example.”— The Independent. 


“ There are incidents in it that are thrilling, 
and show the marked courage and consecra- 
tion of the two men who voluntarily took up 
a life of great privation.”— The Outlook. 


“ Their self-sacrificing life bore its fruit, as 
this narrative bears abundant witness. There 
have been few more heroic chapters of con- 
secrated service than the one related in this 
volume.””— The Literary World. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 





BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 








Volume LXXVIII 


A “trial subscription” to the Congregationalist 
(to a new name) for 6 months costs $1.00. Any old 
subscriber sending us two such subscriptions may 
receive asa premium one of our improved binders 
postpaid. The binder is sold for 75 cents. 


in this enlightened age—really good 

Christians, too—who are disturbed be- 
cause s0 many ministers are absent from 
their parishes a large part of the summer, 
while, as they say, ‘‘ the devil never takes a 
vacation.” Did it ever occur to them that 
“He that keepeth Israel’? never takes one 
either? But since ministers are human and 
as likely to have ‘‘that tired feeling” as 
any of us who sit in the pews, what kind of 
a leader do we want for next year’s cam- 
paign against the adversary—a jaded wreck 
of a pastor, who jogs along in the old ruts 
from sheer weariness and barrenness of re- 
source, or a battery of exultant, irrepressi- 
ble force, with nerves restrung, soul re- 
freshed and mind sharpened and enriched 
by contact with new phases of life? If the 
latter, then God speed the ministers on 
their vacations! 


I is possible that there are people, even 


Thus far the usual summer religious and 
educational gatherings have registered a 
fairly good attendance, though the same in- 
fluences affect them that deplete the sum- 
mer resorts all over the country. The vari- 
ous Chautauquas are coming to the end of 
the season with a creditable record of work 
accomplished, while the Northfield Confer- 
ence, just ended, has attracted quite as many 
persons as usual and has been marked by 
that peculiar spiritual quality which is so 
distinctive of Northfield. The magnificent 
gift of $10,000 to the Chicago evangeliza- 
tion work is proof of the financial strength 
of the assemblage. We could wish for the 
sake both of this conference and of the pub- 
lic that its constituency could be widened 
and elements introduced which are now con- 
spicuous by their absence. Plans which Mr. 
Moody’s far-seeing mind is already devising 
are likely to make the gathering of greater 
value to the churches another year than ever 
before. 

Protestant pastors in Chicago have gener- 
ally, and at a sacrifice, remained at home 
duting the summer. This is practically the 
giving up of their yearly vacations, for there 
is no time apart from the summer months 
When they can well be absent from their 
charges. Only those who know what the 
burdens of a great city church are can ap- 
preciate the sacrifice which men like Dr. 
Noble and Dr. Goodwin are making by stay- 
ing in the city through these hot months. 
They are rewarded by unusually large con- 
gregations, by meeting strangers from every 
part of the country, as well as from foreign 
lands, and by the evident satisfaction which 
the leading members of their churches have 
in the thought that their pastors have stayed 
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by the stuff. Dr. Gunsaulus has crowds to 
hear him that fill every part of the house. 
The Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian 
brethren report results correspondingly 
gratifying. Whatever may be. the charges 
brought against Chicago its ministers, with 
a few exceptions, deserve to be commended 
for their fidelity. Certainly they, as well 
as Mr. Moody, have not failed to make the 
most of the opportunities which this World’s 
Fair year offers. 
pean ESE we 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FERMENT. 

Dr. Briggs has hardly been of service to 
the cause of liberal Presbyterianism by his 
recent utterance in the North American 
Review. Its tone and its assumptions are 
calculated nicely to irritate and solidify his 
opponents and to discourage his friends. 
He is desperately in earnest, but he seems 
unable to understand that those who are op- 
posed to him are not merely conscientiously 
in earnest but also overwhelmingly in the 
majority. It is always an ungracious task 
to belittle the intellectual capacity of your 
triumphant enemies and to say, as the pro- 
fessor does not scruple to say, that ‘the 
General Assemblies as they are now con- 
stituted represent the least intelligent por- 
tion of the church,”’ and, again, ‘‘a majority 
of a General Assembly is not taken seriously 
by intelligent Presbyterians,’ will hardly 
soothe the feelings of the exasperated ma- 
jority or smooth the way for a reconciliation. 

It is hardly to be looked for that, with a 
leader of this sort, the liberal party in the 
church should be ready to act as a unit. 
Its one point of agreement just now seems 
to be a determination to do nothing. The 
leaders are waiting and advising those who 
come to them for counsel to wait. Dr. 
Hamlin of Washington says that he knows 
nothing of a movement for withdrawal. Dr. 
Ecob, who withdrew by pronunciamento 
after the meeting of the General Assembly, 
is still serving a Presbyterian church as its 
pastor. The boldest action suggested by 
apy one is that which Professor Brown pro- 
posed to the Presbytery of New York, piacti- 
cally nullifying the action of the assembly 
by resolution, and this lies on the table as 
unfinished business not to be considered until 
autumn. Altogether the position of affairs 
may be described as an armistice. In 
October the Synod of New York will have 
an opportunity to consider the slight to 
which it has been subjected, the Synod of 
Ohio will take up the case of Professor 
Smith and the presbyteries will renew their 
debates upon the questions at issue. 

It is well to remember that the advantage 
of cohesion, as well as of numbers, is upon 
the side of the majority. It is a unit in 
condemning all] four of the doctrines for 
which Professor Briggs was suspended. 
These are, as stated by himself in his arti- 
cle in the North American Review, first, the 
Bible, the church and the reason are his- 
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torically three great fountains of divine 
authority; second, there may have been 
errors in the original autographs of Holy 
Scripture; third, Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch and Isaiah did not write half 
the book which bears his name; fourth, 
there is progressive sanctification in the 
middle state between death and the resur- 
rection. 

On the other hand the minority is nota 
unit in its affirmation of these doctrines, 
much less in giving them the importance 
which they have for the professor. Most 
of the party would have chosen very differ- 
ent lines of battle when the time of contest 
came, and are reluctant to range themselves 
under this banner. What they want is lib- 
erty and not more dogmatism. What the 
result of this Fabian policy of ignoring the 
authority of the assembly will be it is diffi- 
cult to say. Our opinion is that it will 
break down through the impatience of the 
bolder spirits among the liberals, Flint 
and steel cannot meet without striking fire, 
and it would be a hardship too great to be 
borne for a Presbyterian not to be free to 
speak his mind. 

ites 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


One of the gravest of present dangers is 
that of exaggerating the peril of our finan- 
cial situation. It is wise and right to weigh 
fairly the possibilities of evil. To disre- 
gard them would be supreme folly. But a 
tendency is evident in sgme persons and 
some journals to refuse to admit the exist- 
ence of many solid reasons for encourage- 
ment. We regret that there seem to be 
men who in order to add to their own pos- 
sessions do not scruple to try to depress 
the market and to cause the situation not 
only to seem but also to become worse than 
itis. The contemptibleness of their course 
is equaled only by those who for purely 
partisan purposes are trying to hold either 
political party rather than the other respon- 
sible for the condition of things. 

It is dishonorable and dangerous to try to 
make personal or political capital out of the 
national distress. In point of fact neither 
party could have brought this crisis upon 
us, in the circumstances which existed, nad 
the other objected resolutely. Each is to 
blame and the people know it. It is not 
wise, either, to attribute the present troubles 
largely, if not chiefly, to the proposed modifi- 
cation of the tariff. Before they began six 
months had passed after a large majority of 
the people had voted distinctly in favor 
of such a modification, during which time 
business men had had opportunity to prepare 
for coming changes, and during which the 
prosperity of the country had been con- 
spicuous. Whether any alteration of the 
tariff laws be wise or unwise, these facts 
are undeniable. 

Whatever else may or may not be neces- 
sary, one thing is imperative. It is-that the 
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purchasing clause in the Sherman bill be re- 
pealed immediately and finally. President 
Cleveland has done his duty well in the 
statements and recommendation of his mes- 
sage. The responsibility now rests with 
Congress and such a pressure of public sen- 
timent upon this body, especially upon the 
Senate, should be brought to bear at once 
as to make it impossible for repeal to be de- 
layed needlessly. It should be rendered un- 
mistakably clear that every congressman 
who is willing to prolong the public distress 
for personal or local or partisan reasons 
thereby seals his political doom. 

While we await the action of Congress let 
everybody remain calm and cheerful and 
take note of the many evidences that prob- 
ably prosperity soon will return. Mills al- 
ready are reopening here and there. Others 
which have been reported shut down actu- 
ally have been running as usual and expect 
to go on, or, if closed at all, have shut down 
only for their regular annual stoppage at 
this season for cleaning and repairs. Some 
of the suspended banks are resuming opera- 
tions, and only a very few will fail to 
resume soon. Stocks are rising slowly, 
although with considerable fluctuations, as 
was to be expected, and at present the ten- 
dency is upwards. Currency is circulating 
somewhat more freely already. Gold is 
coming into the country with perceptible 
benefit. Our crops generally are good and 
the foreign demand for our exports is large. 
The repeal of the purchasing clause in the 
Sherman bill will not create at once a con- 
dition of great prosperity. Our recovery 
will be gradual and may be intermittent. 
But, as soon as Congress reassures the na- 
tion and the world, better times will dawn, 
and their improvement is likely to be more 
rapid than generally has been true hereto- 


fore. 
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HEROISM IN COMMON LIFE. 


If this memorable summer is rolling up 
what seems to be an unusual number of 
cases in which men, to escape exposure or 
disgrace, have resorted to flight or suicide, 
there have been, on the other hand, several 
noticeable instances of self-sacrifice and 
heroism. Some of them have occurred in 
connection with public calamities, of which 
they were the only alleviating feature, while 
others have been incidents in the common 
run of daily life, to which they have con- 
tributed a picturesque and ennobling ele- 
ment. 

The valor of the firemen who fought the 
awful flames that consumed the storage 
warehouse on the World’s Fair grounds is 
fresh in the public mind. It was due to 
them that the loss of life was not much 
greater than it was. How calmly, too, the 
men on board the English man-of-war Vic- 
toria awaited their awful doom, each stand- 
ing at his post as unflinchingly as if he were 
simply performing the customary evolutions 
of the day. It was only a few weeks ago, 
too, that four Nantucket girls, at great per- 
sonal risk, saved a boy from drowning 
whose boat had been upset, and last week’s 
tragedy at Portland, where the bursting of 
a reservoir destroyed property and human 
life, had its hero, too, in the young man 
who sacrificed himself in order to inform 
some cottagers of the approaching torrent. 

These recent exhibitions of fidelity to 
orders and of supreme disregard of personal 
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safety are all the more striking when it is 
remembered that in nearly every instance 
the persons who acted thus were what the 
world would call quite ordinary, everyday 
sort of people. Some among the cultivated 
and educated classes might not consider 
them congenial company. Doubtless, in 
their commonplace daily life, many of them 
might exhibit rude and perhaps coarse 
traits of character. But when the emergency 
came the heroic in them leapt forth and 
they proved themselves to be truly great 
by the way in which they did their duty and 
gave themselves for their fellows. 


HOME RULE AND THE LORDS. 


There are two reasons why the coming 
action of the House of Lords on the home 
rule bill will be eagerly watched. First, 
and obviously, because the bill, whether for 
good or evil, profoundly changes the policy 
of England toward Ireland. The second 
reason is less thought of, though hardly less 
important, for it concerns the position of 
the House of Lords in the British constitu- 
tion, and it springs out of the fact of the 
gradual decay of the influence and authority 
exercised by that House. All eyes are ac- 
cordingly now beginning to turn toward the 
Lords to see if they can defeat the will of 
the Commons. 

It is unnecessary to explain that the 
House of Lords never, since the revolution 
of 1688 made Parliament supreme, has been 
a body possessing, like our Senate, equal 
legislative power with the more representa- 
tive assembly. Of course up to the time of 
the reform bill of 1832 the great nobles who 
sat in the House of Lords controlled the 
House of Commons because they controlled 
the constituencies. But since 1832, as Mr. 
Walter Bagehot has written: 





The House of Lords has become a revising 
and suspending house. It can alter bills; it 
ean reject bills on which the House of Com- 
mons is not yet thoroughly in earnest, upon 
which the nationis not yetdetermined. Their 
veto is a sort of hypothetical veto; they say, 
we reject your bill this once or these twice, or 
even these thrice, but if you keep on sending 
it up at last we won’t reject it. 

This is not the private opinion of Mr. 
Bagehot, but rather the theory of the 
British constitution as established in prac- 
tice and held by both Liberals and Tories. 
Lord Salisbury indorsed it in his recent 
speech at Belfast, as did also the London 
Times of June 2 when it called the Lords’ 
expected action a ‘‘ suspensory veto.”’ 

Consequently there is no danger that the 
Lords will attempt permanently to prevent 
the passage of the home rule bill, if Eng- 
land has made up its mind that the bill 
must be passed, for the theory just alluded 
to has one guarantee which would make it 
absolutely effective under such circum- 
stances. Their resistance could end only in 
giving Mr. Gladstone a stronger and more 
homogeneous majority. They would then 
be forced to yield in order to avoid the 
humiliation of seeing Mr. Gladstone, with 
the authority of the queen, create a suf- 
ficient number of Liberal peers to insure 
the passage of the bill. The Lords tried 
resistance to reform in 1832 up to this very 
point, and when Earl Grey gained from 
William IV. permission to create a sufficient 
stock of new peers they hastened to save 
their dignity at the expense of their political 
prejudices, 
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Unfortunately, as Lord Salisbury pointeg 
out in his Belfast speech, the present situa. 
tion differs radically from that in 1832, To 
quote his words: 

The great reform bill was desired with an 
ardor which has not been exceeded singe, 
... Itrequired no prophet to foresee that in 
that kind of issue between the House of Lordg 
and the British people the House of Lords 
would necessarily go down. But the situg. 
tion that we lave before us is as different 
from that as the poles are asunder. By the 
working of the constitution the House of 
Lords represents the overwhelming opinion 
of England and almost the unanimous opin. 
ion of the loyalists of Ireland, ... so that 
now resistance of the House of Lords means 
the resistance of England and Ulster. 

This is an able partisan’s way of stating 
the case, but, nevertheless, it is full of un- 
comfortable truth for the Gladstonians, 
Gladstone’s majority is not English, and 
thus the House of Lords has strong national 
prejudices in its support. Possibly, how- 
ever, the spectacle of the Lords resisting 
the Commons will lead some of the Radicals 
who are now Unionists over into the home 
rule camp, but it is equally possible that 
any attempt to coerce the Lords will alien- 
ate many of the weaker brethren among 
Gladstone’s followers, Therefore it is ap- 
parent that, unless the Lords are blessed 
with more foresight than their past record 
makes probable, the cause of home rule is 
not necessarily on the eve of final victory. 
Indeed, it would not be astonishing were 
the union to complete a full century of its 
troubled existence, although now this seems 
improbable. 

witch a as 


GOD'S PROVIDENCE. 


A little boy once was asked if he prayed 
to God each night and morning. He re- 
plied: ‘*Of course I do at night. But Il 
don’t in the morning. Any bright boy can 
take care of himself in the daytime.’’ His 
answer indicated a confusion of mind about 
God’s providence and care which many 
older people share. The importance of 
planning and working to shape one’s own 
life is emphasized so much that many of us 
practically act as if we believed that we 
can, and do, live independently of the Al- 
mighty. Of course it is proper to insist 
upon doing our best for ourselves. But 
this duty cannot safely be severed from 
that of recognizing and depending upon 
God. 

When some calamity occurs or is only 
threatened, something which impresses us 
with our helplessness, then we instinctively 
appeal to God for aid. We ought, without 
waiting until we are convinced that we 
cannot do for ourselves what is needed, to 
appreciate gratefully the fact that the divine 
providence shapes our lives day by day. 
Hardly any other conception of God’s rela- 
tion to us impresses so strongly the truths 
of His wonderful knowledge and power, 
and the more that these attributes of His 
character are studied the more His good- 
ness and love shine forth, even in spite of 
all the evident misery among men which 
He permits. 

It is easier to do justice to these facts in 
mature life, when we can look back and 
comprehend in some degree how our trials 
have been of advantage, than in the more 
unreasoning, impatient years of youth. But 
God’s providence is as real and blessed to 
the young as to the old. He who learns to 
believe in it, study its developments in his 
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own life and in society, depend upon it and 
follow its indications has learned one of the 
vital secrets of a happy and truly Christian 
life. God’s care is round about us the 
whole time. He leads us day by day, 
whether our way be sunshiny or stormy. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

President Cleveland, in his message, said 
in an unambiguous and somewhat forcible 
way what it had been predicted he would 
say about the necessity of repealing uncon- 
ditionally the purchasing clauses of the 
Sherman silver bill. Because he said noth- 
ing new or unexpected on this point the 
effect of the message in shaping public or 
legislative opinion is not expected to be as 
pronounced as it otherwise might have been. 
Upon the question of tariff reform, which 
many manufacturers were hoping to have 
left to the regular session of Congress—if 
discussed and entered upon at all—the 
President, with customary frankness and a 
remembrance of the platform upon which 
he was elected, reiterated the opinion that 
the issue has lost nothing of its immediate 
and permanent importance, and must in the 
near future engage the attention of Con- 
gress, but, under the circumstances, he be- 
lieves this session of Congréss should first 
set about giving such laws “as will put be- 
yond all doubt or mistake the intention and 
ability of the Government to fulfill its pecu- 
niary obligations in money universally rec- 
ognized by all civilized countries.’’ How 
he could have said less under the circum- 
stances we do not see, but that many people 
believe that the fear of tariff revision is in- 
ducing considerable stagnation in industry 
is scarcely open to question, and the longer 
that uncertainty continues the more likely 
to be aggravated will be the situation. 
Having given his opinion and done his duty 
the President has left Washington for Gray 
Gables, where he hopes to fully recover 
from the impairment of health which his 
trying labors have brought on. For thus 
leaving the capital he has been criticised, 
but unfairly. He is an executive, not a 
legislator, and the country will prefer to 
see him gaining strength for his future 
legitimate duties rather than engaged in the 
somewhat questionable proceeding of using 
the club of “patronage”? to bring about 
even a beneficial result. 





Our correspondent describes the course 
of events in Washington and reflects the 
situation there with a degree of fullness 
and fidelity that makes any repetition here 
unnecessary. Farther away from the con- 
flict it has seemed as if personal and party 
ambition, sectional greed and undue re- 
gard for the traditions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure too often during the past week have 
been displayed instead of patriotic concep- 
tions of duty or statesmanship. Credit 
must be given for the agreement which has 
permitted the House of Representatives to 
begin a debate upon the vexed, vital ques- 
“on and which compels it to put itself on 
record on Aug. 26, and this too before any 
rules have been formulated or committees 
appointed and the ordinary routine of legis- 
lation begun, and the emergence of Hon. 
William Wilson as the leader of the admin- 
istration forces is a matter for congratu- 
lation. But in the Senate it is not so 


pleasant to find Senators Teller and Stew- 
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art and their Populist allies pledging pro- 
longed resistance to any proposition involv- 
ing unconditional repeal, a resistance that 
even a meager minority can make perma- 
nently effectual so long as the Senate per- 
sists in adhering to traditional rules gov- 
erning debate and forbids the cloture. Nor 
is it pleasant to find that the quality of the 
legislation in the Senate is to be determined 
by a committee in which Senator Gorman of 
Maryland holds the balance of power. If 
the Senate lets conventional procedure stand 
in the way of prompt legislation it will 
contribute to the growth of the feeling that 
the body is fast ceasing to represent the 
people and only will hasten the day of re- 
construction. If through compromise the 
Senate takes a lower position than the 
House, it will be due to the betrayal of their 
constituents by such men as Senators Gor- 
man of Maryland and Hill of New York. 
The country is pining for men in the Senate 
who will be above trickery, compromise, 
partisanship and worship at the shrine of 
conventionality, and Senator Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts is to be congratulated on his 
defiance of the unwritten law constraining 
newly-elected senators to be dumb. 





The ifiterdependence of nations is illus- 
trated by the effect that the struggle fora 
share of the world’s limited supply of gold 
has upon various financial centers as from 
time to time it drifts back and forth across 
the ocean, the direction varying with cir- 
cumstances which it is becoming more 
and more difficult to predict. Two months 
ago we had to deplore the steady and long 
continued exit of gold from this country 
to England and the Continent, owing to a 
variety of reasons, some easily discernible 
and possible to avoid in the future, others 
quite beyond our control. Within two 
weeks the tide has turned and now the 
Bank of England and the Bank of France, 
and other European bankers, are reluctantly 
parting with the millions of the yellow 
metal that are called for in this country. 
Devices that hitherto have stopped the drain 
westward have failed, and since gold is now 
at a high premium in Italy and Spain and 
individuals on the Continent have been 
hoarding gold for some time, it is predicted 
that it requires but a continuance of the 
peculiar conditions in this country for a 
brief time to give Europe an experience 
similar to that through which we have 
been and are passing. So sure as that 
comes to pass the prospects of the reassem- 
bling of an international monetary Congress 
to arrange for international bimetallism 
become brighter; for even England is realiz- 
ing that so soon as we cease to sustain 
the market for silver her holdings in India 
and the Orient will still further depreciate, 
and significant rumors from London indi- 
cate that the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law would be far less welcome to 
Great Britain than a continuance of coinage 
on a new and to us just as unsatisfactory 
ratio. The recent partial demonetization 
of silver in India already has sadly de- 
preciated the value of some British hold- 
ings and, although it was urged by the 
colonial government, its outcome has been 
far from satisfactory to the Indian council, 
and Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are 
being compelled to defend in the House of 
Commons their sanctioning such a course. 
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The nomination last week of Hon. L. T. 
Neal by the Democrats of Ohio as their can- 
didate for governor will give to the coming 
gubernatorial contest in that State pecul- 
iar significance. Mr. Neal indisputably is 
the author of the radical plank in the 
last Democratic national platform, which 
denounced ‘Republican protection as a 
fraud,” denied the constitutionality of Fed- 
eral imposition of taxes, save for revenue 
only, and termed the McKinley tariff law 
‘*the culminating atrocity of class legisla- 
tion.’’ His opponent in the contest will be 
none other than Mr. McKinley, now gov- 
ernor, who is the incarnation of the princi-* 
ples which Mr. Neal denounces. A more 
sharply defined issue, as lines at present are 
drawn, can scarcely be imagined. In his 
personal convictions each candidate goes 
farther than the public document which he 
fathered. Ohioans will feel that now they 
have a chance to declare for tariff policies 
while voting for the man who is to adminis- 
ter State laws economically and honestly. 
This reflection furnishes a text for a ques- 
tion, What has the tariff to do with the 
duties of a State or municipal executive? 
‘* Nothing,’’ is answered, and yet today our 
people permit their theories of proper na- 
tional policy or their devotion to leaders of 
national parties to usurp the place of a com- 
mon sense choice of men best fitted to man- 
age State and municipal finance or to exe- 
cute State and municipal laws. The real 
question in Ohio ought to be, Who best can 
do this? and not the question of indorsing 
or condemning the views of the candidates 
on high, low or no tariff. Such a concep- 
tion is foreign to the thought of most voters, 
but when they get a hold of it municipal 
good government will come, and not before. 





The Columbian Exposition was open 
again on Sunday, the directors having failed 
to remove the Clingman injunction granted 
by Judge Stein. A new and very interest- 
ing phase of the contest is the attitude of 
the proprietors of the unique and, in nota 
few cases, vulgar and immoral ‘“ shows” 
on the Midway Plaisance, who are coining 
money by Sunday opening just as the di- 
rectors are losing it. They have agreed to 
back Mr. Clingman in his fight and have 
raised several thousand dollars with which to 
render financial aid. The attendance at the 
fair during the past week has been more sat- 
isfactory to the managers, but not enough to 
give the impression that any future receipts 
can enable the management to reimburse 
the national treasury and the stockholders 
as well as creditors. Nevertheless a begin- 
ning has been made in this direction. Mayor 
Carter Harrison, in a characteristic speech, 
has shown his lack of balance and dignity 
by an alarmist speech on the industrial out- 
look, coupled with a cry that the taxpayers 
of Illinois should assess themselves to pro- 
vide labor for all of the unemployed and 
discontented who are flocking thither. 





Mr. Gladstone has announced that there 
will be an autunfn session of Parliament, so 
that if the home rule bill passes, goes to the 
House of Lords and is rejected, then the 
Liberals, before going to the country, can 
have the benefit which will accrue from the 
passage of bills demanded by the English 
Radicals and Liberals, who care more for 
local industrial and municipal reforms than 
they do for any method of governing the 
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{rish people. The Parnellites in session 
at Dublin have condemned the home rule 
bill as finally amended by Mr. Gladstone, 
and, if their nine representatives in the 
House of Commons refuse to vote for it, it 
will be a serious though not necessarily 
fatal blow to Mr. Gladstone, but it is said 
that they will disregard the home senti- 
ment. The survivors of the crew of the 
battleship Victoria have reached England 
and had an enthusiastic and yet mournful 
reception. The widow of Vice-Admiral 
Tryon refuses to accept the pension due her, 
thus, it is supposed, delicately making ac- 
knowledgment of her husband’s grave er- 
ror, which, according to reputable authori- 
ties, may be attributed to intoxicating liq- 
uor, but is much more likely to have been 
owing to partial recovery from recent illness. 





While neither Europe nor the United 
States have had any such visitation of the 
cholera plague as it was predicted a 
year ago they would have, yet it must not 
be overlooked that in Russia, in Vienna, 
Antwerp, Naples and Marseilles it is doing 
its deadly work and making it necessary for 
our foreign consuls and home port authori- 
ties to exercise the most unceasing vigi- 
lance. The national legislation of last win- 
ter has made a strict quarantine easier to 
enforce and iosured thus far the harmoni 
ous action of Federal and State officials. In 
New York, where last year there was the 
greatest friction and where there must al- 
ways be the most efficient and extensive 
preparations, Surgeon-General Wyman and 
Port Physician Jenkins are working har- 
moniously this year. The Italians from the 
steamer Karamania, detained on Swinburne 
Island until they could be proved free from 
the plague, have in not a few instances died 
of cholera. Yellow fever, which for several 
years past has been kept away from our 
southern borders by the vigilance of the 
State authorities of Florida, has reappeared 
in Pensacola and with it have come the 
characteristic scare and exodus, entirely un- 
warranted by any facts yet authoritatively 
made known. 





The first Chinaman to be deported in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Geary 
law was sent away from San Francisco last 
week.——The city of Minneapolis on the 
13th lost by fire property estimated as worth 
$2,000,000.—On the 12th the new armed 
cruiser, the Minneapolis, was launched at 
the Cramp yards in Philadelphia.— Riots 
in Bombay, India, between devotees of Mo- 
iammedanism and Brahmanism have been 
so fierce and prolonged and the fatality so 
great that the British troops have been 
called out and rigorous measures taken to 
guard against a repetition of events which 
Queen Victoria, in a cable to the governor 
of Bombay, says have given her grief. 


—<—<———<—a 


IN BRIEF. 


Our next issue will be notable for its bear- 
ing on educational matters and movements. 
There will be a picture of President Harper 
and a résumé of the first year’s work of Chi- 
eago University. President De Garmo of 


Swarthmore will contribute an article on A 
Workable Principle in Moral Training and 
Prof. Henry M. Tyler of Smith one on The 
Educational Atmosphere. W. H. Tolman, 
Secretary of the City Vigilance League, New 
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York, of which Dr. Parkhurst is president, 
will write on the educational value of reform 
movements. Weshall print a charming sketch 
of Oxford opportunities for women by Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, recently professor at 
Weilesley, and Miss Lucia T. Ames of this 
city will set forth her impressions of Euro- 
pean schools. 





Two of the most recent perverts frum the 
Protestant Episcopal fold to the Roman Cath- 
olic were formerly assistants of Rev. Morgan 
Dix of Trinity Church, New York, whose atti- 
tude as a Churchman is very lofty. Evolution? 

How is this for an actual introduction by 
one of our Congregational ministers? ‘‘ We 
shall now be addressed by Miss —— of the 
American Home Missionary Association, who 
has for many years been a missionary among 
the South Sea Islands. The collection, to 
follow the address, will be distributed through 
the agency of the American Board.” We rec- 
ommend to our confused brother a short 
course of reading in the Congregationalist 
Handbook. 








The trenchant article by Professor Little, 
which we publish this week, contains state- 
ments which can easily be confirmed. Wit- 
ness the New York Sun saying, ‘‘A natural 
market for wheat and other food products has 
at last been obtained ’’; and President Rein- 
hart of the Atchison Railroad recently said: 
‘A large share of the trouble has been caused 
by those pirates, to use no worse term, who 
are selling semething they have not got in 
order to buy it back at a profit.” 





Less than a fortnight hence the New Eng- 
land delegates tu the International and World’s 
Sunday School Conventions will be starting 
for St. Louis, and fortunate will they be if 
they can secure passage on the special train 
leaving this city Monday, Aug. 28. The round- 
trip tickets at $47.50 are remarkably low, con- 
sidering that they include Pullman car service 
from Boston to St. Louis and meals en route. 
We hope to see New England represented at 
St. Louis by a large and influential delega- 
tion. 





A pastor who has been visiting various 
places among the hills and by the seashore re- 
cently remarked: ‘I have spent the last week 
in getting acquainted with my children, of 
whom I see so little in our city home; I have 
driven, fished and gone berrying with them; 
have dug in the sand and built them a tent; 
and, on the whole, it has been the best week 
of my vacation.” Possibly there are many 
fathers, laymen as well as ministers, who 
might pleasantly and profitably devote a part 
of their vacation to playing with their children. 





Though the necessary limits assigned to 
Professor Currier for his interesting series of 
articles now in progress on Six Old English Di- 
vines forbade touching upon all the phases of 
their characters, it should not be forgotten 
that several of them rendered a substantial 
contribution to the hymnology of the church. 
A fine vein of poetry ran beneath the rugged 
exterior of these stanch old men, as Richard 
Baxter’s 

Lord, it belongs not to my care, 
and Jeremy Taylor's twenty-two festival 
hymns prove. 





A Springfield pastor, in the very midst of 
his morning discourse, is not above speaking 
a generous word of praise for the motor men 
on the electric cars. Appreciation of the 
faithfulness of public servants is not so gen- 
eral and outspoken as to make superfluous a 
pulpit reference to their claim to sympathetic 
consideration during the last few years. The 
general adoption of the electric system in our 
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cities and towns has created, as it were, a new 
class of workmen, for it is quite a different 
and far more absorbing occupation to guide g 
swift electric car than to drive the horses at. 
tached to the now obsolescent horse cars, 





In an address on The Relation of Christian 
Unity to Foreign Missions, given by a mission. 
ary in Japan last week at Chautauqua, he 
asked, What are missionary societies? and re. 
plied: “ Simply great introduction committees 
—committees for introducing Christ to the na- 
tions. What is the business of the mission. 
ary? Simply to introduce men to Jesus. 
When once we get them to see Jesus we may 
trust Him to do the rest. ‘IfI be lifted upI 
will draw all men.’’’ Our brethren in Japan 
have long recognized this. The logical se- 
quence was stated by Dr. Griftis in his article 
last week. 





We have always been anxious to get some 
light upon the influence which the art of sim- 
ulation practised by actors has upon their own 
characters. Certainly interesting problems in 
psychology and morals areinvolved. Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine for July contains hitherto un- 
published reminiscences of Mrs. Kemble, and 
the writer says: ‘‘Once I asked her [Mrs. 
Kemble] why she so disliked the stage, loving 
all that belonged toitasshe did. Shesaid that 
it was because she loved her own being even 
more than her art; that she found the constant 
simulation of emotion in time destroyed in her- 
self the possibility of natural feeling, that she 
wished to keep the possession of her own 
soul.”’ 





As yet bicycle wheels stacked around the 
church door while the riders are within listen- 
ing to preaching are not as common a Sabbath 
phenomenon as horses hitched to the fence or 
in the sheds around the average country 
church. Yet a Somerville pastor is sanguine 
enough to expect the coming of the day when 
bicyclers in large numbers will attend church. 
We hear of ore or two special services this 
summer for bicycle clubs, but we fear that 
comparatively few of the large number of men 
and boys who spend most of Sunday on their 
wheels enter the house of God with any de- 
gree of regularity. Perhaps, after all, the 
best way is to appeal to them not as wheel- 
men but as men. 





Those who believe in the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, which is to be held in Chicago during 
September and October, are requested by those 
who stand sponsors for it, at some time during 
the month of September, to make ‘ devout 
supplication that this historic meeting of the 
children of one Heavenly Father may be 
blessed to the glory of His name, to the ad- 
vancement of spiritual enlightenment, to the 
promotion of peace and good will among the 
nations and races and to the deepening and 
widening of the sense of universal brother- 
hood.” Even the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the editors of the ultra-conservative jour- 
nals of the South, who can see nothing com- 
mendable in the parliament, ought to be able 
and willing to comply with this request. The 
more evil they see in the idea the greater the 
need of an overruling Providence. 





The point of view makes all the difference 
in the world with an honest man’s opinion. 
We have lately had some extremely pessimis- 
tic views of the condition of the negroes in the 
South, but a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post says, “In fact, a negro child in 
North Carolina has better opportunities to ob- 
tain an education than a poor white one,” and 
quotes with approval the statement of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate to the effect 
“that the negroes’ advantages are so much 
better than the ‘ poor whites’’ of the South 
that the former are likely to become better ed- 
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ucated than the latter during the present gen- 
eration” A point of view a little further 
South would probably have suggested a differ- 
ent opinion in regard to the assured advance 
of negru education, but we call attention to 
the matter especially in order to emphasize 
once more the urgent need of the work which 
the American Missionary Association is doing 
for the “ poor whites.” 


_ 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM BROOKLYN. 


During the summer the Brooklyn City 
Mission and Tract Society has moved into 
the building it has leased on Flatbush Ave. 
nue in the heart of the city. The ground 
floor is rented to a business firm, the second 
supplies offices for the society, the third, 
fourth and fifth are given up to one of its 
departments—the Home of Industry. This 
society, founded sixty-four years ago, has 
always been an important factor in the re- 
ligious life of the city. Under its present 
superintendent, G. Le Lacheur, M.D, it has 
been enlarging its scope and adapting its 
methods to the needs of the day. While 
still employing missionaries to sustain mis- 
sions and visit the homes of the poor, it is 
giving special attention to those fields for 
which the churches individually do not feel 
responsible or with which they cannot cope 
single handed—the foreign element and the 
element. The former includes 
special efforts among Germans, Scandina- 
vians, Italians, Hebrews and Chinese. 


homeless 


In trying to reach the homeless element 
the society is doing some pioneer work. 
For the sailors the Floating Bethel is proving 
a veritable haven of rest. This, once a canal 
boat, now contains a reading-room, where 
writing material is also furnished to the 
sailors, and a place for gospel services and 
social gatherings. Overhead by day floats 
the large flag and after sunset colored lan- 
terns on flagstaff and at bow guide the sail- 
ors to this snug little craft, where Captain 
Meeker greets them with hearty cheer and 
gospel messages. Moored along the docks 
where lie the steamers and large sailing ves- 
sels it is well patronized and does much 
good. Another flock which no church 
claims is found in the prisons. One of the 
society’s ‘missionaries, Rev. J. G. Bass, be- 
ing gifted with a genial wit, genuine sym- 
pathy, shrewd common sense and Christly 
consecration, manages to get a good deal of 
wheat out of what seems to be only chaff. 
The almshouse, lunatic asylum and county 
hospital present large fields also where the 
society does some work and longs to do 
more, 

For the women of the street, homeless 
and friendless, one of the affiliated depart- 
ments, the Helping Hand Night Mission, is 
ever laboring, Here is a home where the 
rescued girls find shelter, care, clothing and 
Opportunity for work as well as Christian 
counsel, It is hoped that out of this will 
develop an industrial work where all home- 
less women, those simply destitute as well 
a8 the fallen, can be helped. 

The Home of Industry, for men, oceupy- 
Ing the central building, was started about 
two years ago. It aims to sift the deserving 
from among the destitute. It is industrial 
rescue work, reaching that great class of 
men in our cities who are not utterly de- 
graded but who are sinking. Whenever a 
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man applies or is sent to the home he is 
given work in the broom department or at 
cane-seating chairs. In return he receives 
a good bed at night, three meals, the bene- 
fit of a reading-room and whatever money 
his labor may have earned above the value 
of these advantages. Morning and evening 
devotions and two weekly religious services 
are in the regular order of life. In their 
previous quarters only twenty-five men could 
be accommodated, and many were tuined 
away for lack of room. Fifty now can 
easily be kept at work, This department is 
largely self-supporting. As soon as the 
men get on their feet and opportunities 
open they secure permanent work else- 
where. 

The public exercises to be held in Sep- 
tember, in recognition of the occupation of 
this building, will attract attention afresh 
to the society and will mark a new era in 
its history. Its gross income last year, in- 
cluding the Home of Industry receipts, was 
only $40,000. Seldom is so much accom- 
plished with so little money. 

Our municipal difficulties grow more com- 
plicated as the summer advances and no 
one can tell what a day may bring forth. 
The June Grand Jury severely censured the 
mayor and some aldermen and expressed 
their sincere regret that the law did not 
permit anindictment. At this Mayor Boody 
was indignant, declaring it an attack upon 
his personal character. which must have 
been based on perjured testimony. He peti- 
tioned the courts for permission to see the 
records of the Grand Jury. To remove the 
veil of secrecy from the door of the Grand 
Jury room would be a decided innovation, 
and public opinion was much divided on 
the expediency of establishing such a prece- 
dent. The request was granted, the records 
were made public, but this brought the 
mayor little relief. Apparently there was 
no perjured testimony. He declared, how- 
ever, that one vital statement grossly mis- 
represented and wronged him. He has 
brought no suits for libel as yet, though 
he will ask the court to expunge these rec- 
ords as misleading and unjust. His request 
may be granted, but it will bring him no 
more relief than did their publication. He 
is in a sorry plight. 

Mayor Boody must believe in the proverb 
that it never rains but it pours. During 
his administration one scandal after another 
has darkened the sky and storms of criti- 
.cism have followed each other in swift suc- 
cession. He feels indignant avd denies the 
justice of the denunciation showered upon 
him, for he has not been making money 
corruptly out of his official position either 
directly or indirectly. He has attended 
faithfully to his duties. ‘To all who have 
sought him he has given time and attention. 
He is courteous and conscientious. He is 
honest and honorable. Yet his administra- 
tion has brought dishonor on him and on 
the city. The reason is plain. He received 
the mayoralty from the ring. Except in 
rare cases that is the only way to get itin 
Brooklyn. Mayor Boody showed his appre- 
ciation of that fact by appointing as his 
associates and subordinates men satisfac- 
tory to the ring. Ingratitude would have 
been a virtue. But the mayor was grateful. 
He thereby tied his hands. The sequel was 
inevitable. For example, when asked why 
he signed the fraudulent Columbian bills, 
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he replied that he signed them without ex- 
amination, that he could not examine every 
detail, that a man in his position must trust 
his subordinates. He has trusted them, 
and they have gone on with their illegiti- 
mate schemes to the enrichment of their 
purses and the impoverishment of his honor. 
Mayor Boody’s only way of escape is to 
renounce the ring and to surround himself 
with honorable men. No creature of the 
ring can create reforms. But this he has 
not the courage to do. He wishes to please 
everybody. He is afraid to offend. He 
dares not defy. He probably will continue 
in his present course of earnest effort and 
woeful failure. The moral is plain—for 
municipal reform we need not only clean 
men but strong men. ADRIAN, 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

Congress convened on Monday, Aug. 7, 
but it was not until Friday, Aug. 11, that 
the real work of the session began in either 
house. On that day Mr. Wilson, a member 
of the [louse of Representatives from West 
Virginia, introduced a bill for the simple 
and unconditional repeal of the purchase 
clause of the Sherman act of 1890, and Mr, 
Bland introduced as an amendment a Dill 
for the free coinage of silver at the present 
ratio, and thereupon began the debate, 
which by order of the House is to continue 
for fourteen days. 

Why this delay of four days in getting at 
work? It was not due to any hitch in the 
organization of the House, which was ac- 
complished indeed in a few minutes. Nor 
was it due to laziness or cowardice, as might 
be hastily inferred. In fact, the delay was 
more apparent than real. The four days 
were not passed in idleness, The leaders were 
very busy all that time in trying to arrange 
a mode of procedure. It has been apparent 
from the first day of the session that there 
is aclear majority for repeal in the House, 
but not absolutely certain that the majority 
is large enough to pass an unconditional re- 
peal bill without extended debate and with- 
out testing the sense of the House on certain 
‘‘changed ratio’’ propositions. The lead- 
ing friends of unconditional repeal discov- 
ered, after conferences with all sorts of 
members, that an attempt to force repeal 
off-hand would provoke endless filibustering 
and might result in defeat. It was finally 
deemed wisest to make a compromise pro- 
gram, by which an opportunity will first 
be given for voting successively on amend- 
ments providing for free coinage at the 
ratios of 16 to 1, 17 to 1, 18 to 1, 19 tol and 
20 to 1, and then for the original Bland- 
Allison measure, and if all these amend- 
ments should fail the vote on the bill for 
unconditional repeal will then be imme- 
diately taken without further delay or ob- 
struction. 

On the whole it would appear that the 
arrangement is a fair and satisfactory one, 
and the friends of repeal are inclined to be 
contented with it, while the free coinage 
men in the House are receiving much praise 
for consenting to abandon all dilatory tactics 
on such easy terms. Their action may have 
been due either to % hope that they may 
carry one or the other of the amendments, 
or to a conviction that so far as the House 
is concerned their cause is already as good 
as lost, in which case it might as well be 
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transferred to the Senate as soon as possible. 
In either event it appears certain that the 
battle will soon be over in the House and 
the prevailing opinion is that the Wilson 
uncenditional repeal bil. will be passed 
without amendment, by a small majority, 
and that the strength of the silver men will 
be gradually dissipated along the line of the 
succ:ssive proposed ratios. This opinion 
may prove correct, but there are many with 
whom the wish is not father to the thought, 
who fear that the proposition for a 20 to 1 
ratio may secure the victory after all. 

What of the Senate? That body has not 
yet formally attacked the subject, though 
the senators have talked it over at great 
length in private. It is probable that de- 
bate will begin in the upper House some 
day next week, either on a bill identical 
with the Wilson House bill or on the bills 
already introduced by Senators Stewart, 
Hill and others. At all events, the great 
fight for and against silver will be on the 
fluor of the Senate and it is impossible at 
this moment to predict the result. The tra- 
ditions of the Senate discountenance forci- 
ble curtailment of debate and the free silver 
senators are ‘‘mad*’ enough to prolong the 
discussion for a year, if necessary. The 
only certain relief would be by the applica- 
tion of a closure resolution or by the pres- 
sure of public opinion. But the former 
expedient is repugnant to the Senate gener- 
ally and its adoption is very improbable. 
It is the force of public opinion upon which 
the best men of both parties are now rely- 
ing to compel a cessation of filibustering in 
the Senate. 

But the result, even if filibustering is 
abandoned and a vote ordered, is still very 
uncertain, Besides the extreme silver men 
and the extreme anti-silver men there is a 
large number of senators who favor a mid- 
dle course and desire that repeal should be 
accompanied by a declaration and legisla- 
tion in favor of the perpetuation of bimetal- 
lism. A hard fight is anticipated over this 
question and many think that refeal cannot 
go through the Senate unless it is coupled 
with some such legislation, in which case 
the battle might have to be fought all over 
again in the House. 

The President’s message is commended 
perfunctorily hereabout among the oppo- 
nents of free coinage, but in private almost 
everybody confesses that it was a disap- 
pointment, not so much in what was said as 
in the way in which it was said. Every one 
was expecting that the message would be 
one of the most striking, stimulating state 
papers of recent years, and its lack of fire, 
aggressiveness and originality has been ex- 
tensively commented upon. The fact is that 
the President is by no means in good health 
this summer and this appears to be plainly 
reflected in the literary tone and style of the 
message. He has now gone back to Gray 
Gables for further and much needed rest, as 
he expressly declares, and everybody hopes 
that he may return to Washington in Sep- 
tember entirely recovered. 

If the House disposes of the silver ques- 
tion during the next fortnight it will then 
have an abundance of time for the consid- 
eration of other matters while the Senate is 
debating about silver. Probably the first 
thing in order will be the adoption of a code 
of House rules, and now that the silver com- 
plication has been so fortunately adjusted 
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by mutual agreement there would seem to 
be no occasion for the prolonged and acri- 
monious controversy on this subject which 
was previously expected. Little has been 
said about the matter lately and it is not 
known whether the committee will recom- 
mend a much more stringent set of rules 
than before. The probability is that it will 
not. 

After the rules are adopted and the com- 
mittees arranged it is expected that the 
tariff will be taken up. Secretary Carlisle 
is supposed to have an administration bill 
ready for the House to consider. The sec- 
retary and the President have had frequent 
conferences with Mr. Wilson, who, accord- 
ing to general rumor, is to be made chair- 
man of the committee on ways and means 
and who in that capacity would naturally 
report the bill to the House. The impres- 
sion prevails that the new measure will be 
constructed on conservative lines, and that, 
while aiming at what is commonly known 
as ‘‘revenue reform,” it will be much less 
drastic than the celebrated Mills bill and 
will endeavor to consult the best interests 
of the entire business community. The 
feeling in Congress is much less bitter re- 
garding tariff revision than it is with refer- 
ence to silver. 

Aug. 12. 0. 6.:R. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


Those who are interested in church build- 
ing or in securing convenient rooms for 
Sunday schools would do well to visit the 
Model Sunday School Building on Stony 
Island Avenue, near the Fifty-seventh Street 
entrance to the Columbian Exposition. They 
will there see what can be done for $20,000, 
when the cost of building is increased by 
the demands even of a World’s Fair—an 
audience-room which will accommodate a 
thousand, in which there are no poor seats, 
means for making this room larger or 
smaller, according to the estimated number 
of hearers, a reading-room, a room ivi a 
library; an attractive entrance, commodious 
lobbies and six exits, making it possible to 
clear the house in two or three minutes. 
While, of course, no plan can suit every one 
or is entirely free from criticism, the plan 
of this building is deserving of study by 
those who care to unite economy with con- 
venience for Christian work in a church 
edifice. The ground rent, $1,000 a month, 
certainly an outrageous price, more than 
the land is really worth though less than its 
owners could have obtained from other 
sources, brings up the cost of erecting and 
maintaining the building to a large sum, 
but the work carried on in it seems to be 
worth all that it costs. Two meetings are 
held daily, with two preaching services and 
a Sunday school in addition on Sunday. 
While the attendance at the early morning 
prayer meeting is rarely more than forty, 
the evening attendance is good, and on Sun- 
day the rooms are sometimes full. During 
the week either Mr. Reynolds or K. A. Bur- 
nell may be found in the building ready to 
give any information desired as to Christian 
work in and about the fair or suggestions 
as to the best way to see it. The reading- 
room is a pleasant place in which to spend 
an hour or to write letters. For those who 
live in the boarding houses or hotels near 
by the religious services will be found re- 
freshing. 
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Last Sunday Dr. Withrow of the Third 
Presbyterian Church held a special service 
for wheelmen. The Sunday school room, in 
which the wheels were stored during the 
services, looked like a bicycle warehouse, 
The doctor gave his hearers a sermon on 
the qualities which enter into the make-up 
of a perfect man and warned them against 
the danger of allowing their Sunday exer. 
cise to degenerate into racing. At present 
the city is full of bicyclers. Thursday even- 
ing they gave a sort of exhibition in the fair 
grounds. There were 699 riders and, with 
their wheels ornamented in every conceiva- 
ble way, each of them furnished with two 
Chinese lanterns, they made a striking and 
attractive appearance, not unlike—as some 
one describing it says—‘‘a river of fire,” 
As one looks on an exhibition like this, or 
goes through the Transportation Building 
and walks past the thousands of bicycles 
there to be seen, one cannot but compare 
the present fair with that held in Philadel- 
phia in 1876. The age of bicycles had then 
hardly dawned. Now one sees more of 
them on the boulevards in Chicago than 
carriages and almost as many women using 
them as men. 

Since the Centennial almost the entire 
electric industry has had its growth. Now 
an immense edifice is needed simply to indi- 
cate the uses to which electricity is put. It 
looks as if it might soon become a rival of 
steam and be made to minister almost with- 
out limit to the comfort and well-being of 
man. If the whole fair is only an epitome 
of the discoveries and improvements of the 
last fifty years, it is no less certainly a 
prophecy of the discoveries and improve- 
ments which await us in the next bhalf- 
century. 

Few ministers are more fortunate in their 
selectiou of topics for the monthly concert 
than Or. Noble of the Union Park Church 
inthis city. This week his people discussed 
ths World’s Fair and the impressions 
received from it. The hour was too brief 
for the topic, but from the opening ad- 
dress by Professor Willcox to the closing 
summary by the pastor there was not an 
unoccupied moment. Perhaps the tersest 
description of these impressions is that 
given by Dr. Noble’s son, who declares that 
he never enters the gates of the grounds 
without feeling the mightiness of man and 
the almightiness of God. Surely the fair 
is a revelation of God through man of what 
God has made man capable of doing. Itisa 
very emphatic statement of the truth long 
ago emphasized, that there is on earth noth- 
ing great but man and in man nothing 
great but mind. Perhaps to this it ought 
to be added that in morals man can and 
ought to be greater than in creations of the 
intellect. 

The cungresses this week have been on 
law and jurisprudence and while sparsely 
attended have been, like those of last week, 
exceedingly valuable. The women have 
again discussed the question of suffrage and 
in bringing forward many of the old argu- 
ments in its support have presented them 
with a force and freshness which indicates 
a faith in the triumph of their cause most 
gratifying to witness. The paper by Hon. 
Seth Low, on Civil Service Reform from 
the Point of View of City Government, was 
one of great importance. It need hardly 
be said that he believes it impossible to gov- 
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ern cities as they ought to be governed if, in 
politics, municipal affairs are united with 
those of the nation, or if party feeling in- 
stead of merit is allowed to determine ap- 
pointments for city service. Why not go 
further and permit, as our German friends 
do, only those to hold office in cities who 
have been trained for the places they seek 
to fill, and then make it certain that they 
will be continued in their offices so long as 
they desire, unless merit brings, as it often 
does, promotion? A very interesting paper 
on Tenement Houses and the People Who 
Live in Them was read by Mrs. Alice Lin- 
coln of Boston. Her simple and practical 
solution of this part of the problem of the 
poor is: (1) Build houses adapted to the 
wants of those who are to occupy them; 
(2) work over and improve, then keep 
under inspection the houses which are capa- 
ble of improvement; (3) tear down all other 
houses and supply their place with such as 
can be safely lived in. There is one remark- 
able feature prominent in all the congresses 
thus far held, viz., their practical character. 
Nobody speaks or writes for effect merely, 
but to bring about some change in the exist- 
ing order of things, to suggest or emphasize 
something by which the condition of the 
masses may be made better. When the 
work of these congresses is reviewed at 
their close, it will be seen that, perhaps 
without intending it, those who arranged the 
topics for discussion have sought through 
them to discuss how to obey that part of 
the gospel which is expressed in the golden 
rule and in that second great commandment 
which our Lord gave, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”’ . 

It seems to be the general opinion here 
that the money market has improved con- 
siderably. Within a few days over $3,000,- 
000 in gold will be received direct from 
Europe. Armour & Co, alone have ordered 
half a million. As this is in payment for 
their products, it is a real gain to our 
money resources. Bankers are hopeful, and 
although the financial strain still continues 
business men are far more cheerful than 
they were two weeks, or even one week, 
ago. The President’s message was almost 
universally approved, but there is less con- 
fidence in what Congress will do and the 
reference to tariff legislation in the message 
itself has met with some criticism. Mon- 
day was opening day at Marshall Field’s 
new store, or rather of the annex to the 
This annex fronts on Wabash 
Avenue and is a magnificent building, fitted 
up with every convenience which long ex- 
perience in the dry goods trade can sug- 
gest. The firm now has about nine acres 
of space for its more than one hundred 
departments. Even now, to judge of the 
crowds that press into the store, the space 
at command is insufficient. Here no one 
would for a moment suspect the existence 
of hard times. 

Despite the severe heat the attendance at 
the fair increases. Few, apparently, are suf- 
fering from sunstroke or from diseases pecul- 
iar to hot weather. The directors of the 
fair are hopeful over the pecuniary results. 
The resignation of Theodore Thomas has 
reluctantly been accepted, and with it the 
expense of the musical department of the 
fair reduced to the lowest possible terms. 
Weshall have popular music from the bands, 
but the music of artists trained abroad will 
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no more be heard. Much as this is to be re- 
gretted there is no doubt that the demand 
for this kind of music was too small to 
justify its cost. 


Chicago, Aug. 12. FRANKLIN. 
OURKENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


The Pilot, with its usual discernment, says: 
“Jay Gould’s children are going to erect a 
$250,000 church—it is natural to measure any- 
thing connected with Jay Gould by a monetary 
standard—at Roxbury, N. Y., in commemora- 
tion of their father. Its corner stone will 
bear the inscription, ‘To the glory of God 
and in memory of Jay Gould.’ It should 
read, ‘though in memory,’ etc.”’ 

The Examiner (conservative Baptist) stands 
by its recent remark that ‘the Bible swarms 
with errors.’ It says: ‘‘ The facts are notori- 
ous; they cannot be denied except by the 
ignorant or the unscrupulous. The strongest 
advocates of the inerrancy of Scripture are 
compelled to fall back on the original auto- 
graphs for this assumed inerrancy; not one of 
them has the courage to maintain that ‘ the 
Bible as we have it,’ to use the phrase of 
the Presbyterian Assembly, is inerrant. That 
would be so monstrous an assertion as to 
discredit forever anybody who should make 
it. We challenge any one of our esteemed 
contemporaries who have been so anxiously 
prompt to condemn our words—and especially 
the Watchman, which assumes airs of superior 
scholarship and orthodoxy not a little ridicu- 
lous—to say in so many words that the text 
of the Bible, in any manuscripts or printed 
editions known to man, is without error.” 

The opinion of Christians in Chicago upon 
the course of the directory relative to Sunday 
opening of the fair is fairly reflected by the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, which says: 
‘“‘There has been blundering from the first. 
The directory blundered when it presumed to 
decide what is American public opinion and 
to interpret it through the selfish and unre- 
liable misrepresentations of our city daily 
press. It blundered when it failed to get that 
Clingman suit out of the courts, as it might 
have done. It blundered when it consented 
to the quibbles which assumed to attack the 
conditions upon which Congress gave $2,500,- 
000 at a time when the money was vitally nec- 
essary. It blundered when it let the Stein 
injunction obtain through default. It blun- 
dered when it opened the gates while the in- 
junction pended. We have never heard of a 
man or a body of men so singularly misled or 
misadvised. If the sole extrication is through 
an appeal midwinter will come and the fair 
will have gone before the appeal is decisive. 
If the fair is kept open on Sunday by a re- 
pentant, disciplined, unwilling and now en- 
lightened directory, public opinion will hold 
the directory responsible, and hundreds of 
thousands will stay away from the fair as 
sternly as if it had been opened on Sunday 
arbitrarily and according to the directors’ 
original intent.” 

The Christian Advocate pertinently says: 
“One sort of hoarding is dishonesty, namely, 
declining to pay one’s bills when the money 
is at hand to do so. The church member who 
said: ‘I’ve got $3,000 in my safe, but I won’t 
pay a bill, not even the butcher’s or the 
baker’s, till this scare’s over; they'll all trust 
me till they drop,’ is not an honest man nor a 
good Christian. This is the time to ‘read, 
mark, learn, inwardly digest’ and act these 
words of Holy Scripture: ‘Say not unto thy 
neighbor, Go, and come again, and tomorrow 
I will give; when thou hast it by thee.’”’ 

The Churchman discusses phases of life in 
the Roman Catholic fold in this country: 
“« Mgr. Satolli’s appointment, though perfectly 
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consistent with the absolute monarchy of the 
Pope, is on another side its stultification. It 
is a distinct admission of the fact that the 
Pope—whoever the Pope may chance to be— 
is wholly incapable of governing the whole of 
Christendom. .. . In Rome, clothed with mys- 
tery, scarcely ever seen but in some gorgeous 
pageant, acting through the consummate skill 
and impenetrable secrecy of the propaganda, 
he could make believe to know all about 
America and to be able to meet every emer- 
gency. But when he sends Mgr. Satolli to 
Washington be virtually says: ‘I must give 
up the pretense of governing America from 
Rome. Only Americans can understand Amer- 
ican people and Awerican institutions. My 
delegate will consult with them.’ But Mgr. 
Satolli is not in the least mysterious. Nobody 
cares to kiss his foot. He travels in ordinary 
trains and is interviewed by jaunty reporters 
as if he were an ordinary mortal. Instead of 
calming strife as an impartial umpire, he un- 
avoidably gets himself hated as a violent par- 
tisan.”’ 
ABROAD. 

The situation in Melbourne seems to be sim- 
ilar to that in Washington. Here is the Vic- 
torian Independent saying: ‘‘ A labor orator, 
speaking in Wesley Church at a recent Sun- 
day gathering, said, more truly than elegantly, 
that this is an age of ‘jaw.’ There is plenty 
of scope for the statesman-like action of our 
legislators; there is less excuse than ever for 
aimless and fruitless loquacity. What we 
want in our senators is sound principle, moral 
integrity, seemly conduct and capacity for effi- 
cient legislation. We have had enough of the 
log-roller, the place-hunter and the party-tool. 
Representative institutions are demeaned and 
belittled by such disreputable characters, for 
they ‘soil by all ignoble use’ the lofty title of 


statesman.’’ 
—_ 


IS BUSINESS WAR? 


BY PROF. C. J. LITTLE, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Chicago has had another object lesson on 
a stupendous scale—the downfall of a dar- 
ing group of speculators who aimed at the 
impossible and missed. But Chicago and 
the country generally will, I fear, see in the 
lesson hardly more than the reiteration of 
the great American commandment, ‘ Don’t 
bite off more than you can chew!” Jack 
Cudahy and his copartners in ruin, like a 
defeated general and his staff, will be ad- 
mired and pitied—admired for their pluck 
and their breadth of enterprise, their energy 
and their ingenuity; pitied for their discom- 
fiture, for their losses and their shattered 
reputations. 

The havoc wrought by them during the 
months of their operations, the artificial 
and ruinous conditions created by them not 
only in the market of Chicago but in the 
markets and finance of the whole country, 
like the havoc and devastation wrought by 
some unscrupulous conqueror, are forgotten 
in the crash of their overthrow. And this 
is greatly to be deplored; for let us grant 
that the line between legitimate specula- 
tion and reprehensible gambling in food- 
stuffs is hard to draw, does it follow that 
there are uo principles of morality by whic! 


to measure transactions of so manifestly 
pernicious character? 
First, then, Is business war? Are busi- 


ness enterprises to be conducted like feudal 
conquests? Are the producing and indus- 
trial classes of the country to be beggared 
while these strong- handed adventurers smite 
and beggar each other? No one whose ears 
are not both dull and long could live in 
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Chicago during the last month and not 
know that the Board of Trade atmosphere 
was full of strife and rumors of war, to say 
nothing of anxiety and alarm. Doubtless 
men have a right to make money even at 
the expense of each other. But does it 
need argument to prove the wickedness of 
combining brains and capital and energy to 
compass the ruin of one’s neighbors? As 
war becomes less brutal must business be- 
come more truculent? As great soldiers 
begin to plead magnanimously for patience 
and brotherly feeling among the nations 
must industrial society be disintegrated by 
fierce conflicts between traders and pro- 
ducers? 

The vicious element in these enterprises 
is their truculent selfishness. But this is 
the parent of many others, for war every- 
where breeds all manner of immoralities, 
and especially lying. For the speculator 
manipulates prices, and prices are subject- 
ive, depending always upon the state of the 
purchaser's mind and only in the last re- 
sort upon objective realities. Prices, in 
other words, are the expression of supposed 
and not of actual value. Hence the chief 
aim of the truculent speculator must be 
to maintain a supposed value of a chosen 
product. To de this he must, on the one 
hand, by all expedients known to him, ob- 
scure and perplex every medium whereby 
the actual value of the product may be dis- 
covered, And to accomplish this he lies 
continually, distorting every fact, every ob- 
jective reality upon which the actual value 
depends until the whole situation is dark- 
ened by the webs of deception that he and 
his helpers send floating into space. 

On the other hand, he must operate both 
upon the public and the expert mind so as 
to maintain in them a belief in the corre- 
spondence of the actual value with the mar- 
ket price. So he lies again continually and 
cunningly to achieve this purpose. He not 
only obscures the facts but he invents fic- 
tion, not only perplexes and bewilders tbe 
actual situation but invents a false one. 
Now a speculation based upon a careful 
study of the facts may be perfectly legiti- 
mate. Indeed such speculations seem to 
me both useful and necessary and, there- 
fore, irrepressible. They prevent those wide 
differences between supposed and actual 
value that are so often the ruin alike of 
producer and consumer. But speculations 
sustained by fictions and perversions, by 
lying devices and cunningly diffused decep- 
tion, are not only unnecessary but flagrantly 
immoral and flagrantly pernicious. When 
the prices fall below the actual value every 
producer is robbed, and when the prices are 
driven above the actual value every con- 
sumer is plundered. 

A legitimate speculation is based upon 
the discovery that the price of a commodity, 
as a matter of fact, differs from the actual 
value. The discoverer, by forecasting the 
future when the two will coincide, simply 
pockets the difference. Even so great a 
thinker as Franklin was not satisfied alto- 
gether with the morality of this transaction. 
The point is debatable, perhaps, but need 
not trouble us here. Now the truculent 
speculator starts not unfrequently just 
where the legitimate speculator starts —that 
is, with what seems to him the discovery of 
a difference between the market value and 
the actual value of a given product. And 
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of course he would have small hopes of 
success if there were not some elements in 
the situation, some objective realities, to 
sustain him. But with these he is not sat- 
isfied, for he sets out, often with malice 
aforethought and with all kinds of expe- 
dients, to make the price differ from the 
actual value, to lift it out cf all relation to 
objective realities. But this operation isa 
fraud in its essence. In plain English, the 
truculent speculator spends his strength in 
the manufacture and the maintenance of a 
lie. He does not discover and disclose an 
actual situation; he dazes and bewilders 
and cheats men with one altogether false. 

The power of a lie is limited, even though 
not destroyed, by its discovery. And in 
these enormous deals upon the Board of 
Trade the critical phase of the gigantic plot 
begins with the discovery of the lie that 
the plotters are propagating and maintain- 
ing. The experts are the first to discover 
the true relations of market price to actual 
value. They see that the one has been 
driven artificially far above or far below 
the other. The conspirators thereupon 
enter upon the last, most daring and most 
pernicious phase of their conspiracy. They 
now begin to manipulate the money mar- 
ket. They enter upon financial adventures 
that are complex and hazardous not only to 
themselves but to the banks and the busi- 
ness community, for without borrowed 
money the further prolongation of their 
deal would be impossible; so they coax and 
compel the banks to assist them in their 
struggle. 

What now does this mean? Why, that 
these corporations, chartered by the com- 
monwealth for the public good, are to be 
used, perhaps in the very crisis of the pub- 
lic distress, to sustain adventures big with 
disaster for their projectors and for the peo- 
ple; that, too, at the precise moment when 
the rottenness of the adventure is beyond 
concealment. For when there is no real 
demand for these cornered products in ac- 
tual commerce then it is that the banks are 
asked to drain their vaults and to hazard 
their deposits in helping these manipulators 
to create an artificial one. Money, the sin- 
ews of business, without which production 
and transportation halts and stops, money 
is denied to the producer and denied to the 
hundreds of small enterprises upon which 
the welfare of the community depends, 
though freely lent to these colossal opera- 
tors to tide them through the crisis of their 
daring schemes. 

Boards of trade are, in my judgment, an 
outgrowth of commercial necessities; they 
can and do perform many valuable func- 
tions. To speak of their transactions as 
mere gambling is only darkening a difficult 
subject with an ugly epithet, and in this 
case the epithet is quite too petty and triv- 
ial. For the truculent speculators of whom 
I write are gamblers only in the sense in 
which Napoleon was a gambler. Chance is 
an inevitable but not the only and not the 
chief element in their combinations, nor is 
the gambling quality the most reprehensible 
of the many immoral qualities involved in 
their gigantic undertakings. In fact, the 
mere gambler soon retires discomfited from 
a field so hot and dangerous. But the men 
who rise above their companions in the des- 
perate struggle of this internecine commerce 
are men of large brain, of splendid courage, 
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of energy and endurance worthy of the no- 
blest arena. Indeed, not the least evil of 
the wretched business is the wanton waste 
of intellectual and moral qualities in enter- 
prises that are not only fruitless but de- 
structive of the general welfare. 

It is not easy, I confess, to point out a 
remedy. Possibly legislation may be de- 
vised to repress the baser forms of this great 
mischief, but legislation is, when most ef- 
fective, the expression of the public mind 
and the public conscience. As yet there 
has been but little intelligent discussion of 
the immorality of these transactions. They 
have been frequently denounced, but the 
denunciations have been so mixed with envy 
and so indiscriminate in their scope as to 
fail of any marked effect. The evil of them 
is rooted in their defiance of the simplest 
principles of morality, in their fundamental 
opposition to any code of decent ethics, 
whether pagan or Christian, and is not to 
be found, where most men seek it, in that 
borderland of doubtful conduct where casu- 
ists abound and all conclusions are unstable, 
Directly this is comprehended the evil will 
be doomed, and it will become as disreputa- 
ble to plan and conduct such enterprises as 
it has become to own a slave or to sail a 
pirate ship. 

se le agt 

What I must do is all that concerns me, 
not what the people think. This rule, 
equally arduous in actual and intellectual 
life, may serve for the whole distinction be- 
tween greatness and meanness. It is the 
harder, because you will always find those 
who think they know what is your duty 
better than you knowit. It is easy in the 
world to live after the world’s opinion; it is 
easy in solitude to live after our own, but 
the great man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the in- 
dependence of solitude.—Emerson. 


——— 


IZAAK WALTON. 


BY. REV. E. M. CHAPMAN, WORCESTER. 








“Old-fashioned, but choicely good.”—The Com- 
plete Angler, Chap. 4. 

If one of the London merchants who ad- 
vanced money for the Mayflower enterprise 
had chanced to pass through the Royal Ex- 
change in the year that the Mayflower sailed 
he might have noticed the place of business 
of one Izaak Walton, milliner. It probably 
was a mere stall, some seven and a half 
feet one way by five the other. The “ mil- 
liner,’ or linen draper, as we should call 
him, who disposed of his wares in these 
narrow quarters was a young man of about 
seven and twenty. A year or two earlier he 
had come up to London from the town of 
Stafford, where he was born 300 years ago 
this present month, Aug. 9, 1593, and where 
a celebration of the tercentenary has been 
going forward. 

Ten years later a companion of Winthrop, 
purchasing such plain linen as might be 
needed in the new colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, would have found the young trades- 
man in Fleet Street. A decade more and 
the fairly substantial merchant has moved 
into Chancery Lane. Here he lived until 
1644 or 1646, when he left London and trade 
probably for a quiet home in his beloved 
Staffordshire. His first wife, a distant con- 
nection of Archbishop Cranmer, had died 
in 1640, and of their six sons and one daugh- 
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ter none had survived childhood. The sec- 
ond wife and mistress of the simple Staf- 
fordshire establishment was a half-sister of 
Dr. Kew, the famous Bishop of Bath and 
Wells and author of *‘ Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.’’ At her death in 1662 
she left a daughter and one son, who became 
«canon of Salisbury and survived his father. 
In Staffordshire and in extended visits 
among his numerous friends the remainder 
of Walion’s long life was passed. He died 
Dec, 15, 1683, in the city of Winchester and 
was buried in the cathedral. 

Such is the meagér record of the quiet, 
happy life of an intelligent Loudon linen 
draper in the seventeenth century. It is a 
significant commentary upon the history of 
4 period which we always associate with 
civil warand revolution. It reminds us that 
there are other exponents of the life of a 
people than drums and trumpets or even 
acts of Parliament. 

Now if good Izaak Walton had done noth- 
ing but what he probably called ‘‘ his work,’’ 
this busy world would have forgotten him 
long years ago. Charles Lamb used to say 
that his own ‘* works’? were to be found in 
the ledgers of the East India Company, 
though some of his recreations had been 
printed. Walton, like Lamb, owes his fame 
to his recreations and to his delightful fac- 
ulty for making others share them. 

He was neither a lazy nor a careless man. 
He accumulated a competence by honest in- 
dustry, and the parish records of St. Dun- 
stan’s show that he was respected by his 
fellow-citizens and intrusted by them with 
responsible office. But we may well believe 
that there came times in early spring when 
the good tradesman’s fingers itched for his 
rods and Jines, while his heart longed for 
ihe May weather and the quiet banks of 
Lea. All true * brethren of the angle ”’ will 
recognize and respect the feeling. Yet to 
Father Izaak as to every son of his worthy 
to be called by his name fishing meant 
something more than catching fish. The 
sub-title of The Complete Angler is The 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation, and it is 
not only as a famous sportsman, but as a 
quaint and delightful philosopher, that its 
author has led his disciples over the fields 
and by the riversides for two and a half 
centuries, . 

The Complete Angler, which constitutes 
his principal claim upon our grateful re- 
membrance, was published in 1653. Five 
editions were issued during Walton’s life— 
an unusual experience for a seventeenth 
century author. It has long been reckoned 
a classic, and the avidity with which the 
innumerable modern reprints have been ab- 
sorbed is significant of the vitality of good 
taste, in spite of all modern assaults upon 
it. Walton, of course, had enjoyed no 
academic advantages, and yet his lucid, 
simple, straightforward, energetic prose— 
uot unstudied, for it often bears marks of 
careful pruning, but still natural and chaste 
—is an unfailing refreshment to the most 
jaded literary palate. 

Yet this by no means wholly explains the 
charm of the book. The style is much, but 
the man is more. The effect of Izaak Wal- 


ton’s personality is always tonic. We walk 
With him through the May morning toward 
Theobald’s House, and we are very glad to 
be alive. He is garrulous and credulous, 
but we say to him, in the words of one of 
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his own characters, ‘Sir, take what liberty 
you think fit, for your discourse seems to 
be music, and charms me to an attention.” 
We stand with bated breath while he hooks 
the great chub in the pool beneath the soli- 
tary tree, and then pass on to breakfast on 
our catch at the little inn, ‘ where,’ he 
assures us, ‘‘ we shall find a cleanly room, 
lavender in the windows and twenty ballads 
stuck against the wall.’’ Toward evening 
we ‘‘put on patience’’ and see him take a 
trout. Then we pass homeward through 
the dusk, stopping by the way to hear a 
milkmaid sing. It is that famous old song 
of Christopher Marlowe’s, which reminds 
us that there was something good and true 
in his wild life—‘tCome live with me and 
be my love’’; and the milkmaid’s mother 
sings in her turn Sir Walter Raleigh’s apt 
reply to the amorous appeal. One of hon- 
est Izaak’s proverbs is ‘‘ that good com- 
pany and good discourse are the very sinews 
of virtue,’ and it is only to be expected, 
therefore, that we should meet fellow-fisher- 
men at supper and pass the evening in jovial 
but innocent intercourse and song. Such is 
one of Walton’s ideal fishing days. 

We ‘love the man for his reverent and 
cheerful philosophy of life. Contrast him 
for a moment with a pessimistic nineteenth 
century poet: 


The same old stolid hills and leas, 

The same old stupid, —— trees, 

The same old ocean blue and green, 

The same sky cloudy or serene; 

The same two dozen hours to run 

Between the settings of the sun, 

The same three hundred sixty-five 

Dull days to every year alive; 

The same old way of getting born 

Into it naked and forlorn; 

The same old way of creeping out 

Through death’s low door for lean and stout. 

I am quoting these half humorous but 

wholly cynical lines from James Thomson, 
“B, V.’’ His City of Dreadful Night showed 
him to be a true poet but one whose verse 
ever breathes, 


Infections of unutterable sadness, 
Infections of incalculable madness, 
Infections of incurable despair. 


Now hear Walton, looking out perhaps 
upon the same landscape that two centuries 
later Thomson knew: 


Look! under that broad beech tree I sat 
down when [ was last this way a-fishing; and 
the birds in the adjoining grove seemed to 
have a friendly contention with an echo, whose 
dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree 
near to the brow of that primrose bill. There 
I sat viewing the silver streams glide silently 
toward their center, the tempestuous sea. 
And sometimes I beguiled time by viewing 
the harmless lambs—some leaping securely in 
the covl shade, whilst others sported them- 
selves in the cheerful sun. As I thus sat, 
these and other sights had so fully possessed 
my soul with content that I thought as the 
poet has happily expressed it, 


I was for that time above earth 
And possessed joys not promised in my birth. 


Is it any wonder that when so much of 
our literature and philosophy smacks of 
Thomson and his fellows men should turn 
to Walton with the conviction ‘‘ the old is 
better?” 

Between 1640 and 1678 Walton published 
five brief and altogether charming biogra- 
phies. The good men whom he thus hon- 
ored were his London pastor, Dr. John 
Downe, Sir Henry Wotton, the judicious 
Richard Hooker, George Herbert, the poet, 
and Robert Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, 
All were worthy men, but I fear that three 
of them would long since have slipped from 
the world’s memory had not Walton told 
the story of their lives. Three of them also 
were fishermen, concerning whom their bi- 
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ographer could say as he said of Sir George 
Hastings: ‘‘ An excellent angler and now 
with God.” In the case of each he per- 
formed a labor of love. 

The Lives were favorites of Dr. Johnson 
and they have a flavor not unlike that which 
has made his own Life so famous. Words- 
worth was no meancritic, and Wordsworth’s 
dictum was: 


The feather whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men 
Dropped from an angel’s wing. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS, 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


I received a letter, no matter when, from 
one with whom I had been on intimate terms 
years ago. He had removed to a distance 
and I had not seen him for a long while, but 
he had now returned to a nearer locality. 
The letter pained me beyond description. 
He thought that my regard for him had 
ceased. He had just been to the grave of 
one very dear to each of us and the visit 
had Jed him to make an attempt at discov- 
ering what had estranged us. Something 
which I had done had forced him to believe 
that if there ever had been friendship be- 
tween us it had ended on my part. Years 
ago I ‘‘ had attended the funeral of one dear 
child and baptized another,’’ and his heart 
had now conquered some pride and so he 
wrote the letter. ‘‘f cannot but think,” 
wrote he, ‘that there must be some mis- 
take somewhere, which if it exists better be 
corrected before we are called to meet up 
yonder.’’ It seemed probable, from the drift 
of his letter, that I had somewhere met him 
since his return and had ignored his pres- 
ence. I was more than grieved, especially 
grieved if any act of mine had hurt the 
feelings of one whose friendship had always 
been dear to me. I honor him the more be- 
cause after painful delay he did not stand 
upon injured dignity. Why should I not 
prize the friendship of this man whose real 
worth and noble heart I knew so well? One 
thing he did not know except by my answer. 
That one thing explained the whole. My 
heart had never failed. I had met him and 
did not know it. All was explained and 
affection ran in the old channels. 

It is easy to see how a misunderstanding 
may arise between warm friends. It is also 
easy to see how readily it often may be cor- 
rected. In many cases all that is needed is 
frankness. A sensitive nature sometimes 
feels hurt when there is no real occasion 
for it. It may be that a little pride will 
stand in the way of a better understanding. 
The person who is supposed to have done 
something unkind may have done nothing 
of the sort. Sometimes talkative friends or 
meddlesome gossips may have misrepre- 
sented the one to the other, and an entirely 
innocent person is an apparent offender. 
A grieved person should vot allow friend- 
ship to be broken by such means. Let him 
go to his friend and frankly tell him his 
trouble. If affection is worth prizing it is 
certainly entitled to this effort. 

Perhaps there may have been really some 
thoughtless word or act which grieved an- 
other but whose bearing the careless person 
did not realize. Even then it is worth while 
to have the irritation removed. Every one 
knows that an unkind word or act, whether 
real or imagined, hurts the most where 
friendship is closest and tenderest. The 
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delicacy of the most sympathetic relations 
makes them the most sensitive. The finest 
magnetic conditions in the instruments are 
jarred the easiest. Now the apparent un- 
kindness does not represent the true nature. 
I shall misunderstand some friend if I let 
an occasional rough word represent to me 
what he really is. I should take his whole 
soul as the reality and not a thoughtless 
word. If the word pains me too much I 
should go to bim who, if he be a real friend, 
will be sorry for it. 

I doubt not that some people will remem- 
ber cases where a foolish misunderstanding 
has separated one whole life from another. 
It began with a petty mistake, it went on 
into offended pride, it developed into per- 
manent alienation. It may have made one 
life or the other unhappy. Frankness at 
the beginning would have prevented the 
evil. An early mistake, an early misunder- 
standing, runs through a lifetime. 

One comes, in due course of years, to feel 
that he cannot afford to lose friends. I 
have that feeling. They go away full fast 
enough through God’s providence. The 
old friends have proved their worth and 
their faithfulness. It is too late to make 
friendships of the same kind, except in 
isolated instances. We must not let need- 
less alienations take place. We may differ 
but we must not misunderstand each other. 
I have in mind a classmate with whom I 
have many things in sympathy, while we 
disagree as to what is advisable in some 
matters of common interest. But I know 
his heart and his nature and, therefore, I do 
not misunderstand him. I could trust his 
fidelity implicitly. I cannot afford to lose 
it because our ideas are not always alike. 
I never misunderstand the man in this in- 
stance. There is a plain distinction between 
understanding the man and understanding 
everything he says or does. So there is a 
distinction between misunderstanding the 
man and misunderstanding what he does. 
So, again, we need not confound misunder 
standing with alienation. The former may 
cause the latter and that is the danger. 

Sometimes a misunderstanding, in the 
sense of really not understanding, has been 
productive of great evil. I recall an in- 
stance, in the great war, where an officer 
brought an order to the young commander 
of a regiment to make an assault upon the 
opposite works thickly lined with the ene- 
my’s troops. ‘Is that the order?’ asked 
the soldier in command. ‘‘It is,’ insisted 
the one who brought it. ‘It’s murder,’’ 
was the answer, ‘but it’s the order.”’ It 
was obeyed, but it cost more than forty per 
cent. of the men called to this sacrifice. 
The order originally issued had merely been 
to make a ‘“‘demonstration,’’ but the igno- 
rant intermediate had changed the word 
to ‘‘assault,’’ not knowing the difference. 
His lack of understanding was fatal to 
many a brave man. Persons who think 
that accuracy and exactness are of little 
account will seldom find so serious an ex- 
ample of the opposite as the one thus 
afforded, but the principle is the same. 

People differ so widely, if [ may extend 
this subject, that a mutual understanding is 
next to impossible. Mind, I must not con- 
fuse “mutual understanding’? with ‘‘ mu- 
tual agreement” as to what is most expe- 
dient. They may understand facts exactly 
alike and yet differ as to what ought to be 
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done in view of these facts. But men sel- 
dom do agree as to facts, and therefore 
there is little possibility of arriving at satis- 
factory results. They misunderstand. What 
debates do we have, or are likely to have, 
in which two parties can begin with settled 
right understanding of the premises on both 
sides? Much time must be spent in what is 
little better than wrangling before tolerably 
clear ideas can emerge out of smoke so that 
both can see them alike. If this can be ac- 
complished men have much greater proba- 
bility of coming to agreements. They may 
not come to agreement, but they will have 
at least a definite point of issue. In view 
of a recent example in a great criminal trial 
one could almost wish that our religious 
and ecclesiastical differences could be sub- 
jected to legal methods of determination. 
The question of admitting certain important 
evidence turned upon questions of fact in- 
volving a serious number of items.* The 
counsel on the respective sides agreed upon 
a somewhat extended statement of facts, 
and upon this united statement the judg- 
ment of the court was asked. The decision 
of the court was then readily secured. 
Probably no such agreed statement—how- 
ever humiliating is the admission—could be 
had in religious differences, because of the 
absence of any constraining power control- 
ling its method. We must trust ourselves 
in a maze of partisan contradictions and 
prejudices. 

I must return to the particular thought 
with which I began. It is sad to have 
friendships sundered. It is sad, indeed, to 
have them broken when some misunder- 
standing is the sole cause. It is especially 
sad when the misunderstanding might be 
removed if the one who feels injured would 
not cherish what he considers to be a proper 
pride. Nor should either party who discov- 
ers that alienation exists wait for the other. 
Do not hazard a lifelong regret by waiting 
for your friend to make advances, Friend- 
ship has no place for pride. May I not say 
that young people are the ones who are 
most likely to need these hints? 


ee 


SIX OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 


IV. JOHN HOWE, 


BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER, D. D., OBERLIN SEMINARY. 


John Howe was formed in the largest 
mold. His distinguished contemporary, Cal- 
amy, says of him, ‘‘ He had a good presence 
and there was that in bis looks and car- 
riage that discovered that he had something 
within that was uncommonly great.’’ This 
remark is confirmed and illustrated by the 
story of Howe’s introduction to the notice 
of Cromwell. During Cromwell’s protect- 
orate Howe had occasion to visit London, 
being then a young man of twenty-five. Re- 
maining over the Sabbath, contrary to his 
expectation, he attended Whitehall Chapel, 
where Cromwell and his family and chief 
officers of state worshiped. Cromwell, with 
observant eyes scanning the congregation, 
noticed him in the crowd and thought he 
discerned something more than ordinary in 
his countenance. Perceiving by his dress 
that he was a minister of the gospel he 
directed an attendant to go to Howe after 
the service and say to him that he desired to 
speak with him. Cromwell then asked bim 
to preach there the next Lord’s Day. Sur- 
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prised at the request Howe modestly de- 
sired to be excused, saying that his people 
would think he neglected them if he tarried 
in London another Sabbath. But Cromwell 
promised to write to them that he required 
his service and, moreover, to send them a 
preacher to supply his place. Thus con. 
strained Ilowe preached not only one Sab- 
bath but three, and so greatly pleased Crom- 
well that he appointed him one of his chap- 
lains with a residence at Whitehall and made 
him the almoner of his bounty. 

Howe was, indeed, an extraordinary 
preacher—probably the greatest among thie 
Nonconformist divines of his day. We base 
this judgment upon the testimony of eon- 
temporaries and the printed specimens le(t 
to us, as well as upon the remarkable men- 
tal and spiritual qualities of the man. The 
son of an Episcopal clergyman with Puritan 
ideas, educated at both the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, he combined the 
excellences of both religious parties while 
avoiding to a singular degree the defects of 
each. He was as firm as a Puritan in his 
adherence to his own opinions, but tolerant 
of those who differed from him; he was 
also bold in avowing his opinions wheu 
occasion required, but gladly reticent when 
silence tended to promote Christian har- 
mony and peace, laboring with Baxter for 
unity among believers. 

Magnanimity of mind and serenity of 
spirit were marked characteristics, which 
bathed his discourses in a sweet, calm at- 
mosphere, wholesome to breathe. He was 
indeed the contemplative idealist of the 
Puritan party. He was also remarkable for 
loftiness of thought and grandeur of imag- 
ination. He carried his hearers into the 
highest region of contemplation. 

He was, moreover, original. ‘‘ The com- 
monest subject in his hands,’ we are told, 
“by the unusual light or the unexpected 
relations in which they were exhibited, were 
rendered strikingly new. <A passage of 
Seripture discussed or merely alluded to 
by him often burst like a new revelation on 
the sou], unfolding a world of important 
meaning before unthought of and unknown.” 
In addition to these qualities he possessed, 
what was still more important, a genuine, 
fervent piety. This gave unction and life 
to his preaching. ‘‘ His profoundest specu- 
lations,” says an eminent critic, “are as full 
of life as of light. He never muses but the 
fire burns; he always glows and kindles as 
he shines.”’ 

He possessed, as a preacher, one great 
excellence in the highest degree. He knew 
how to enforce and persuade to moral duties 
by powerfully appealing to evangelical mo- 
tives. A good exampie of this is to be 
found in his sermon on The Redeemer’s 
Tears. Study it and observe how he urges 
the obligation created and imposed by the 
love and sacrifice of Christ. 

Howe’s amiable character and tolerance 
of spirit, united to his great abilities, made 
for him friends and admirers in both of the 
great religious parties. Though holding 
such intimate relations to Cromwell as his 
chaplaincy to him at Whitehall involved, he 
escaped the hatred and detestation of the 
Royalists. He was allowed, therefore, at 
the Restoration to return without molesta- 
tion to his former pastoral charge at Great 
Torrington. By the act of Nonconform- 


ity he lost his living, but he might have 
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regained it, or even received a better one, if 
he had been willing to take a new ordina- 
tion. He was urged by some of his friends 
among the Royalists to do this, but he 
stoutly refused. ‘‘Pray, sir,” said Dr. 
Ward, Bishop of Exeter, ‘what hurt is 
there in being twice ordained?’’ ‘Hurt, 
my lord,” replied Howe, “it hurts my un- 
derstanding; it is an absurdity, since noth- 
ing can have two beginnings.” Rather than 
endure this hurt he remained silent, until 
the inhibition to his preaching was removed 
by annulment of the act. But though his 
voice was silent his pen was active, and to 
this fact we are largely indebted for the 
published works he left behind. The chief 
of these are The Living Temple, The Bless- 
edness of the Righteous, Delighting in God, 
and The Reconcilableness of God’s Presci- 
ence with His Counsels. 

Among thoughtful religious people 
Howe’s works have always been highly re- 
garded. Churchmen and Dissenters unite 
ia praising them. Some of the laudations 
bestowed upon them by the latter seem in- 
deed rather extravagant. Take the follow- 
ing from Bogue and Bennet’s History of the 
Dissenters: ‘** A young minister, who wishes 
to attain eminence in his profession, if he 
has not the works of John Howe, and can 
procure them in no other way, should sell 
his coat and buy them; and if that will not 
suffice let him sell his bed too, and lie on 
the floor; and if he spend his days in read- 
ing them he will not complain that he lies 
hard at night.’”’” More temperate, but no 
ess emphatic, is the commendation given 
to them by Robert Hall, certainly a judge of 
the highest authority. He says, ‘‘I have 
learned far more from John Howe than from 
any other author I ever read. There is an 
astonishing magnificence in his conceptions. 
He is distinguished for calmness, majesty 
and comprehensiveness.”’ 

Goethe, if I remember correctly, says of 
Shakespeare that one, opening his works 
and reading in them, enters, as it were, a 
room full of light. Bui reading John Howe 
is like gazing into the clear blue sky when 
cumulous clouds, impressive in their forms 
and brightening here and there to splendor, 
are moving majestically across it—so calm 
and tranquilizing is his serenity of spirit, so 
large and richly suggestive are his thoughts. 

No example, however carefully selected, 
could give an adequate idea of his work. 
As well try to give a conception of the 
grandeur of a mountain by a fragment of 
rock torn from its side, so much depends upon 
the connection and relations of thought. 

The following extract, taken almost at 
random, may, however, give some notion of 
his sagacity and manner of thought: 

Itis very incident to our minds to grasp at 
more than they can compass, and then, through 
their own scantiness (like the little hand of a 
child), to throw away one thing that hath 
pleased us to make room for another, because 
We cannot comprehend both together. It is 
not strange that our so straitly limited under- 
standings should not be able to lodge com- 
modiously the immense perfections of Deity, 
80 as to allow them liberty to spread them- 
selves in our thoughts in their entire propor- 
tions. And because we cannot we complain 
when we feel ourselves a little pinched that the 


things will not consist, when the matter is that 
we have unduly crowded and huddled them up 


together in our incomprebensive minds that. 


have not distinctly conceived them. 


Howe’s works are not easy reading, suita- 
ble to a dull hour and lightsome mood. He 
1s too serious for that and his style is not 
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lively. Dr. J. W. Alexander is quite right, 
therefore, in his advice: ‘* Do not go to the 
pages of Howe when you are gay and wish 
to skim the surface. . . . He moves heavily 
and strikes out lengthily in a medium of 
resisting density. But then, it is the ocean, 
and if you accompany him he will lead you 
to depths which contain secrets unknown to 
those who play above. Wait upon him and 
he will reward you with abundant spoils.” 
amigos <r 


FRYEBURG, ME., AND ITS OHAU- 
TAUQUA. 


The Chautauqua tree has flowered so plenti- 
fully in the last few years that one who takes 
a little journey in the world every now and 
then is quite apt to discover at points remote 
from the parent tree vigorous offshoots which 
display many of the characteristics of the 
great and original Chautauqua ont in York 
State. So one who may be threading his way 
through a howling wilderness is not greatly 
surprised tu happen upon a clearing on which 
a full-rigged assembly has established itself, 
with all the incidental equipment and para- 
phernalia—morning prayers, evening bells, 
amphitheaters, lectures, special days, nor- 
mal halls, gymnastic clisses, violin solos, 
some more lectures, and so on to the end of 
the elosely packed program, which in its pre- 
cise attention to times and seasons, not to 
speak of other particulars, reminds one of a 
young ladies’ select school. 

Now it would never do to intimate that 
there is any connection between a “‘ howling 
wilderness ’’ and the “‘ Northern New England 
Sunday School Assembly and Maine Chautau- 
qua Union,” which has just closed its session 
at Fryeburg, for is not Fryeburg a tine old 
town of the highest type and did not Daniel 
Webster teach there the first year after he 
graduated from Dartmouth? Nor have the 
echoes of his famous Fourth of July oration 
hardly yet ceased to reverberate from the dark 
slopes of Kearsarge, for in this address the 
youthful schoolmaster of twenty displayed 
that gift of speech which in later years gave 
him a foremost place among the orators of 
the world. Moreover, the present citizens of 
Fryeburg glory justly in the memory of stir- 
ring scenes in the earlier history of the town, 
when the fair meadows round about ran red 
with blood as the Indian chieftain Paugus and 
his braves faced Captain Lovewell and his 
band, who had been sent from Massachusetts 
to protect the borders from the ravages of the 
redmen. 

Those early settlers of Fryeburg must have 
been men and women of brain and brawn, for 
Maine is represented in the United States Sen- 
ate today by a descendant of the original col- 
onizers of the place, and all through the inter- 
vening years the standards of intellectual and 
religious life have been high. It was no un- 
common thing a half-century ago for the town 
to have away at college from six to a dozen of 
its sons. The ministers stayed on and on and 
left the stamp of their strong individualities 
upon the community. Some of them, in the 
happy days before theological seminaries grew 
up to disturb the peace of Zion, opened their 
homes to students for the ministry, and gave 
such the advantage of their libraries and of 
pastoral visitation. 

Say what you will’about the superiority of 
present methods of theological instruction, it 
must have been worth much to a young man 
of those days to study and labor with an intel- 
ligent, mellow old divine. As they jogged 
along together in the parson’s chaise over the 
country roads to visit the poor and the sick, 
what discourse sweet and profitable they must 
have had on themes supernal, and how the heart 
of the young man must have been cultivated 
as well as his head by daily contact with suf- 
feringand need. Of course they knew nothing 
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about modern methods and “ social investiga- 
tion and analysis’ and university settlements 
and they never wrote articles for the reviews 
on the Problem of the Country Town, but 
they minded their business and their Master’s 
too, and their works do follow them. It used 
to be customary also, in those days, for physi- 
cians to have candidates for their profession 
studying with them. 

But we have gone far afield from the banks 
of the winding Saco and this year of our Lord, 
yet it is apparent from such an enterprise as 
this Maine Chautauqua that the spirit of the 
men who bring things to pass still lives in the 
inhabitants of Fryeburg, for the starting of 
this assembly ten years ago was due largely 
to them, though there has been generous co- 
operation on the part of business men of Port- 
land and other cities of the State. Every 
summer since the beginning has witnessed a 
deepening interest in the movement and its 
influence has been widely beneficial touching 
a good many of the villages which lie back 
from the railroad. This being the decennial 
year, it is fitting to mark the gratifying re- 
sults of such faithful and almost entirely gra- 
tuitous labor on the part of the conductors 
and directors of the assembly. 

A novel feature this season has been the 
introduction of classes, under competent teach- 
ers, in botany and mineralogy, while the de- 
partments of Sunday school music, normal 
work, physical culture, cooking and sanita- 
tion have been kept up to a creditable stand- 
ard. The platform speakers have included, 
among others, Rev. A. E. Winship, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Dr. R. S. MacArthur and President 
Whitman of Colby. Rev. G. M. Howe of 
Lewiston has shared with Rev. G. D. Lindsay 
of Portland the conductorship of the assembly. 

There are few better spots for holding a 
Chautauqua than here, where great trees in- 
sure protection against the scorching sun, 
while in constant view and easily accessible 
are the White Mountains, with Washington 
itself towering in the distance. There is no 
reason why the grounds, which are amply pro- 
vided with cottages and all the accessories for 
camp life, should not be utilized for more than 
the three weeks of the summer while the 
Chautauqua lasts. It would be an excellent 
place for parties who want fresh air and out- 
of-door life, and the fact that a round-trip 
ticket from Boston by boat to Portland costs 
only three dollars brings an outing within the 
reach of persons who have to look well to 
their finances. 

Fryeburg has other attractions thanythose 
which belong to its Chautauqua, but since 
Mr. Howells has immortalized it in his Mod- 
ern Instance it is venturesome for an ordinary 
writer to attempt to compete with bis descrip- 
tive powers. The wide, dreamy streets, the 
arching elms, the old homesteads, rich in relics 
and curios dear to the antiquarian’s heart, 
the plain church and academy, contrasting 
strangely with the smart new hotel over the 
way, the accommodating horse cars in which 
the passengers sing gospel hymns and the 
conductor joins in the chorus, the interesting, 
original characters whom one meets here and 
there—all these make a visit to Fryeburg a 
delight. Notwithstanding the fascinations 
and compensations of urban life, it is as true 
today as it ever was that there are few more 
wholesome and satisfactory places in which 
to pass one’s life than a New England country 
town in its best estate. H. A. B. 
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We should be blessed if we lived in the 
present always and took advantage of every 
accident that befell us, like the grass which 
confesses the influence of the slightest dew 
that falls on it; and did not spend our time in 
atoning for the neglect of past opportunities, 
which we call doing our duty. We loiter in 
winter while it is already spring.— Thoreau. 
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The Home 
YELLOW LILIES. 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


I saw them gleam from the meadow’s edge 
Just as the day was ending— 

The tall field lilies, aglow witi light, 
On their cool green stems a-bending. 


The grass was wet with the falling dew, 
And sweet with the fragrant clover, 

But I saw them gleam from the meadow’s edge, 
And I knew they called me over. 


With petals of fire and hearts of flame 
They shone in the twilight tender, 

Warm with the kiss of the noonday sun, 
And bright with the noonday splendor. 


Bravely they bloomed in the crimson dusk, 
But alas! I knew their story— 

Born with the birth of the summer day 
To die with the sunset glory. 


Lower and lower their petals drooped 
As the day with darkness blended, 
Till, softly sweet as a twilight thought, 

Their beautiful lives were ended. 


I knelt down low in the tangled grass, 
I kissed them over and over, 

And left them there in the peaceful hush, 
Alone with the grass and clover. 


But the wee white stars in the shadowy sky 

From the drifted clouds were peeping, 

And the silver moon through the silent night 

Kept guard above their sleeping. 

Ao eae 

When a young man habitually speaks 
slightingly of women one may feel reason- 
ably sure that a moral blight rests upon his 
own character. A scathing rebuke was once 
conveyed to a man of this class, who, at a 
public dinner at which no ladies were pres- 
ent, was called upon to respond to the toast, 
Woman. He dwelt almost entirely upon the 
frailties of the sex, claiming that the best 
among them are little better than the worst, 
the chief difference being in their surround- 
ings. Atthe conclusion of his speech one 
of the guests arose and said, ‘‘I trust the 
gentleman in the application of his remarks 
refers to his own mother and sisters, not to 
ours.’?’ This young man in his low estimate 
of women unconsciously verified a senten- 
tious saying by the author of Youth: ‘‘ The 
criterion of a man’s character is not his 
creed, religious, intellectual or moral, it is 
the degree of respect he has for woman.” 
As acontrast to the light and flippant tone 
in which too many young men of the pres- 
ent day speak of the other sex is the noble 
tribute from an eminent clergyman, who 
says, ‘‘I am more grateful to God for the 
sense that came to me through my mother 
and sisters of the substantial integrity, 
purity and nobility of womanhood than for 
almost anything else in this world. 

The advertisement of a school for boys in 
one of our exchanges urgently presses the 
desirability of having the pupils sent to 
them at as early an age as possible. The 
argument used reads thus: “The father 
wants to neglect him at home; his mother 
wants to pet and scold him—they call it 
‘bringing him up.’ We get him when they 
have got through with him; then we do the 
best we can with what is left of his chances. 
Every crop has its enemies; boys have 
parents.” What an arraignment of the 
home and its methods these words imply! 
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But, despite the number of fathers and 
mothers who wre incompetent to educate 
their children properly, we cannot see that 
it accords with the true idea of parenthood 
to delegate the work to others during the 
formative period of early youth. Instead of 
teachers attempting to undo the faulty work 
of the home let there be more training 
of the parents themselves, Then, too, as 
Georg Ebers says, ‘‘ Many a fervent mother, 
even though limited in her nature, develops 
into an excellent educator. For the best 
mother-gift is derived rather from an over- 
flowing love than from any particular state 
of intelligence, there being also a wisdom of 
the heart.’’ 


Many a valuable lesson may be learned 
from the comments of foreign visitors to the 
World’s Fair upon American conduct and 
customs. In spite of what we consider our 
good breeding somehow we give an impres- 
sion of rudeness as being a national charac- 
teristic. Lack of cleanliness in certain di- 
rections is a further criticism. A cultivated 
representative from British Guiana was in- 
expressibly shocked at the way in which 
men bespatter the marble floors of hotels 
and other fine buildings with tobacco juice. 
Such a filthy habit among the upper class of 
men in his own country, he says, is ‘‘ as rare 
as snow in the tropics.’’ Another sight 
which offended his taste was overdressed 
women wearing hats ‘‘ loaded with gardens 
—not garlands—of flowers.’’ His condem- 
nation of the tobacco habit is wholly justifi- 
able. The charges of rudeness and display 
in dress may seem to us unreasonable, but it 
is always profitable to know what impres- 
sion we make, as a nation, upon others and 
to overcome the faults which they point out. 
No less instructive is the judgment of differ- 
ent classes of Americans upon each other. 
A person of great discrimination and a keen 
observer of the multitudinous women’s con- 
gresses at the fair remarked, ‘‘ The trouble 
is not that American women lack high 
ideals, but there is a certain moral superfi- 
ciality that makes them weak. They re- 
spond warmly and intelligently to the ideas 
and aims presented to them but the seed 
gets no rooting place.’’ Can this judgment 
be sustained by facts? 








A VISIT TO THE HOME OF THE 
BRONTE SISTERS. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


A generation ago, when New England 
educators disapproved of novel reading, the 
principal of a famous schoo) for girls said 
impulsively one morning to her pupils: “I 
believe I would expel a girl if I found her 
reading Jane Eyre!”? That night at least 
one copy was being surreptitiously read by 
two conscienceless creatures who crept out 
of bed after the retiring hour and carefully 
pinned a thick shawl before the window to 
conceal the light of their lamp from the eyes 
of watchful teachers. We were afterward 
ashamed of our lawlessness but this circum- 
stance, together with the absorbing interest 
of the book, gave additional zest to the 
perusal of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of the Bronté 
Sisters, which was published shortly after- 
ward. Never had my imagination been so 
deeply stirred as by the pen picture of those 
solitary, tragic lives in the little parsonage 
perched high upon the bleak Yorkshire 
hills. I then resolved that if the oppor- 
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tunity ever came I would make a pilgrim- 
age to the place. 

One day last August the long-cherished 
desire was fulfilled. I started off alone for 
Haworth, now easily accessible on a branch 
of the Midland Railroad, and before noon 
found myself in a small manufacturing vil- 
lage, where the gray stone houses, with the 
chimney pots on top, bear a weird resem- 
blance. in the distance, to so many tomb- 
stones set aslant on the hillsides. The road 
runs through a valley and on either side the 
hills and moors stretch upward and outward 
toward sea and sky. In late August and 
under the warmth of strong sunshine the 
color of the purple heather and the more 
delicate ling is superb. But on this par- 
ticular morning the entire landscape wore a 
most depressing leaden hue. A moaning, 
sobbing wind tossed the mist hither and 
yon, and an inexpressible sense of loneli- 
ness brooded over the dingy streets. 

Climbing the steep and stony hill, down 
which children clattered in wooden clogs, 
one comes at length to the famous Black 
BullInn. The sight of this kindles a fresh 
sympathy for the sensitive, reticent sisters 
whose hearts were broken by the carousals 
of their only brother, Branwell, in its ‘‘ bar- 
parlor.’ One can easily fancy the dand- 
some, headstrong youth leaping from the 
window into the churchyard close by as he 
hears the voice of Charlotte, who vainly 
seeks to draw him home. But with so 
little of naturalness and so much of repres- 
sion in the home atmosphere no wonder 
that the gifted, briliiant boy fell an easy 
prey to the allurements of drink and opium. 
Fancy those six motherless little children, 
shy and constrained, eating their potatoes 
by themselves, while the eccentric father 
dines in a room apart! Or see them wan- 
dering hand in hand over the grim and silent 
moors, not in playful abandon like other 
children, but grave beyond their years, with 
the shadows of illness and poverty always 
hanging over them. 

Somehow these associations made it im- 
possible for me to lunch at the Black Bull. 
In the shop of a “drysalter aud confec- 
tioner’’ near at hand I found something to 
eat, and a voluble maid took me through a 
rear door which opened almost into the 
churchyard. Passing through the living 
room, where a kettle sang merrily on the 
hob, I noticed above the mantle a quaint 
fresco of grapes and serpents and beneath 
the significant inscription: “ At last it biteth 
like an adder and stingeth like a serpent.” 
In response toa knock at the door of the 
sexton’s house the mistress appeared and 
said, ‘* Master’s h’ill today,” but after a lit- 
tle coaxing she took down the key, opened 
the church and in a few minutes went back 
to ‘‘master,’”’ leaving me to my own medita- 
tions, for which I was profoundly gratefu!. 

The edifice itself is disappointing, as not!!- 
ing remains of the o1iginal building but tle 
old square tower and the arches. A brass 
tablet on the floor of the chancel, beneath 
which all the family except Anne lie buried, 
chronicles the dates of Emily's and Char- 
lotte’s birth and death. Above is a memo- 
rial window erected “to the glory of God 
and the pleasant memory of Charlotte Bronté 
by an American citizen,’’ and near the en- 
trance is a large marble tablet with a full 
record of the family names. The dates 
show that only one child passed the age of 
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thirty and that three, Emily, Anne and 
granwell, died within a year. It is most af- 
fecting to think of the blind old father and 
Charlotte’s husband, Rev. A. B. Nicholls, 
outliving them all and becoming the sole 
occupants of the desolate parsonage. 

Sitting in the Bronté pew, now the third 
‘rom the chancel but in the old edifice the 
arst, it is not difficult to drift into the past 
and recall the lives of this strange family, 
especially the three sisters who were known 
19 the world as Cutrer, Acton and Ellis Bell. 
We think of their cramped childhood; their 
dreadful experience at boarding school, 
which cost the life of two sisters and caused 
Charlotte to be permanently stunted in stat- 
ure: their longings to write and thus reach 
out beyond the narrow confines of the York- 
shire life; their evening talks in the low- 
ceiled front room with candles extinguished 
foreconomy’s sake; their despair when their 
poems proved a failure and want stared them 
in the face; their sensitiveness when a critic 
in Blackwood’s denounced Jane Eyre as im- 
moral and filled with descriptions of ‘‘ court- 
ship after the manner of Kangaroos”’; their 
clinging to each other in the whirl of Lon- 
don streets, too timid to make the crossings; 
the shyness which hindered them from ac- 
cepting invitations to meet Dickens and 
other celebrities; the succession of funerals 
till Charlotte, left alone, knelt in the chancel 
above her dead sisters at the ceremony of 
her own marriage on a June morning and 
the following March the church bell tolled 
the fact of her death to the villagers. 

All this tide of recollection and much 
more sweeps into the soul with the wailing 
of the wind over the moors and the swish 
of the wet branches against the window 
panes, making this spot one of the most 
melancholy but at the same time one of the 
most interesting in all England. It seems 
as if Mrs. Browning must have had these 
sisters in mind when she wrote: 


How dreary ’tis for women to sit still 
On winter nights, by solitary fires, 
And hear the nations praising them far off. 


Visitors are rigidly excluded from the 
parsonage, but by rare good fortune I was 
permitted to enter and stand in the room 
where most of their novels were planned 
and written, Everything is so changed, 
however, that one would better avoid the 
tisk ¢f being refused admittance and spend 
the time in the old burying ground, which 
has not been “restored,” or in wandering to 
the beautiful waterfall back of the moors 
where Emily, in particular, loved to sit and 
brood. Most delightful, too, was a call upon 
Mrs. Woods, who keeps a draper’s shop on 
Main Street and has many relics once be- 
longing to the Bronté family, in which she 
was formerly employed as a servant. When 
the home was broken up these articles came 
into her possession and she takes genuine 
Pleasure in exhibiting them. Among them 
are the tiny slippers worn by Charlotte, 
showing how diminutive was the body which 
carried a head of remarkable size, also a tin 
water jug, which supplied the children with 
hot water on cold mornings, with their au- 
tographs scratched over its surface, hand- 
kerchiefs and nightcaps daintily embroid- 
ered with the owner's initials, a pair of 
black velvet mitts, buttoned at the side, be- 
longing to the maiden aunt who took their 
mother’s place after her death, a daguerreo- 
‘ype of Charlotte and pencil drawings framed 
With wood from the old church. 
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It is nearly half a century since Jane 
Eyre first created no ordinary sensation in 
literary circles. Statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the book did not go beg- 
ging among the publishers but was accepted 
immediately and soon distanced Vanity 
Fair in popularity. Thackeray himself and 
many distinguished writers were enthusi- 
astic in its praise, but the Quarterly Review 
came down upon it with crushing weight. 
It is possible that by another half-century 
the book may be forgotten, but the mem- 
ory of the woman who wrote it, with the 
sisters who shared her noble, suffering, 
struggling life, will endure. Genius may 
separate but love and sorrow bind all 
human hearts together throughout the ages. 
And so, as long as the Haworth hills billow 
in their wintry bleakness, or burst into 
amethystine bloom with each recurring 
summer, there will be pilgrims to 


The lonely church that stands amid the moors. 





SELF-IMPOSED BURDENS. 


BY ALICE PELOUBET NORTON, 





To most of us life indeed is made up of 
little things. The trifling vexations and 
annoyances of each day often furnish a 
more complete test of character than the 
great crises which come once in a lifetime. 
Certainly nothing can show more plainly 
that the kingdom of God is within us than 
the patient and quiet endurance of the petty 
trials of everyday life. So far the writer 
in a recent Congregationalist, who uses 
‘hooks ”’ as ‘‘a reverent substitute for ‘ Lov- 
est thou Me?’”’ isright. Surely the woman 
who can submit patiently to having her hair 
pulled down, her best bed cover torn, her 
lace ruined by these selfsame hooks, is 
almost a saint. 

But the question suggests itself: Why do 
we use the hooks? Why not substitute but- 
tons and spare ourselves these vexations? 
To make the question broader, Have we any 
right to test our characters by imposing un- 
necessary burdens on ourselves? The hooks 
truly are types of many things. We not 
only put hooks on our dresses because 
others do it but we wear heavy skirts which 
tax our strength, we make over our gowns 
because they are a little out of fashion, we 
put our children into dresses which have 
impossible fastenings and are so Jong that 
they take away all the freedom of child- 
hood, and last, but not least, we go without 
pockets because the dressmaker won’t find 
a place to put them in. 

In the ordering of our households the 
same fault is apparent. The lack of some 
small convenience easily attainable, the 
presence of too much bric-a-brac, liable to 
be broken by children or careless servants, 
is a constant strain upon our temper; or the 
attempt to adorn our house or serve our 
table according to the latest decree of fash- 
ion keeps us anxious about many things. 
And so with a multitude of other matters. 
As housekeepers and mothers we burden 
ourselves with unnecessary care and worry 
and then pray for patience to endure our 
trials! 

Within certain limits it is proper and 
well to do as others do. No modest woman 
likes to make herself conspicuous for oddity. 
But surely, if we really set out, each one of 
us might lighten her burdens. It is time 
that we learned to dress comfortably and 
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beautifully instead of allowing ourselves to 
be slaves to the caprices of fashion or the 
tyranny of the dressmaker. We ought to 
study how to build and furnish our houses 
so that they shall combine a maximum of 
beauty and convenience with a minimum of 
care. One fine photograph, for example, in 
parlor or living-room is worth a dozen 
fashionable ornaments in its effect upon 
ourselves, its educative power over our 
children and its intrinsic beauty. What 
does it matter whether we spread and serve 
our table as does Mrs. A. or Mrs. B.? So 
long as it is served daintily, and as best 
suits the convenience and comfort of our 
family, we can afford to ignore the changes 
of fashion in ceiery dishes or center pieces. 

Dear sisters, has not God given us each 
one enough burdens to bear? Are there not 
enough necessary cares and petty trials in 
our lives to test our characters? What right 
have we to willfully take more? Saint Peter 
says: ‘For what glory is it if when ye be 
buffeted for your faults ye take it patiently? 
But if when ye do well and suffer for it ye 
take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
God.’ Soif we are patient over these self- 
imposed burdens what credit is it to us? 
Let us rather ‘“‘lay aside every weight’’ 
that we may ‘‘run with patience the race 
that is set before us.”’ 


—<—__- — 


OONCERNING GUEST ROOMS. 


BY MRS. V. EUGENIE BECKWITH. 


We all know that although money pro- 
cures luxuries it does not make comforts. 
In some of the simplest guest rooms I have 
experienced the greatest rest of mind and 
body, whereas in others more finely fur- 
nished I have suffered tortures, After some 
sad experiences I determined to sleep fre- 
quently in my own guest room, in order to try 
for myself whether the bed and all the ap- 
pointments were what they should be. 

I mention a few of the discomforts from 
which I have suffered in other people's 
houses. Once a pin-cushion too nice for 
common use was quietly whisked into the 
top drawer by the young daughter of the 
house when showing me to my room. Fre- 
quently on opening a drawer in search of a 
corner where I might bestow some crush- 
able article of dress I have found every nook 
filled with extra summer or winter clothing, 
and not even a hook left in the closet on 
which to hang the beloved best gown. Once 
a kind-hearted hostess did offer to ‘‘ clear 
away a chance”’ for me. I could not du 
otherwise than decline, though I had it in 
my heart to say, ‘‘Why didn’t you clear 
away my chance before I arrived?”’ 

I wonder if any of you have ever had to 
dodge across an entry or down stairs toa 
lower hall early in the morning in order to 
get from your trunk some article which, in 
all your careful calculations of the night be- 
fore, you had failed to take to your room? 
The question, ‘‘ Where will you have your 
trunk?’’ is out of place in the vocabulary of 
hospitality. 

Be sure that your bed does not sag in the 
middle, thus causing your weary guest to 
sitin a hollow all night. This is particu- 
larly depressing to the spine and the spirits. 
Let us give of our best to “the stranger 
within our gates’’ and study what will be 
for his greatest comfort. 

I shall never forget the pleasure of a visit 
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to one place where there were many simple 
comforts to make it sweet and homelike. 
After traveling all day and night I was ex- 
tremely tired and wondered at myself for 
venturing from home with a baby in arms. 
When we reached my friend’s house the 
baby was carried upstairs at once, and with- 
out being worried to death with kandling 
and admiration was laid in a white crib 
which stood beside my bed. The trunk was 
placed at my convenience. A work basket 
with thimble, thread, needles, pins and but- 
tons stood on a substantial, good-sized table 
with pen and ink suggesting the home mes- 
saves to be written. 

** I’m sorry there is no closet in this room,” 
said my thoughtful little hostess. My heart 
sank at these words but 1:0se to admiration 
at her ingenuity as she added, ‘ But you 
cin hang things here.’’ At the back of the 
tall headboard*of the bed were two rows of 
hooks with ample space for long and sboit 
articles. A laundry bag was suspended 
here. A covered box for boots and over- 
shoes stood under a window, while scissors 
and buttonhook hung conveniently within 
sight. My friend left me to rest a while and 
a deep sense of home comfort came over me. 

Since physical conditions have so much 
influence upon the deeper principles which 
underlie all life, shall we not be more ‘ care- 
Sul to entertain?”’ 


_ — — 


THE VALUE OF MONEY. 
BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 

The adventures of two girls in Chicago 
last week as related by one of them may 
prove suggestive to other young people who 
have arranged to do their summer and au- 
tumn shopping in the days of their stay 
about the White City. 

One of the girls was continually exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘How cheap this lace is,’ ‘‘ What a 
bargain in ribbons,’’ ‘‘ This cloth is going 
for a song,”’ and the close of her first day in 
the great stores found her pocketbook de- 
pleted and her arms loaded with remnants 
of so-called bargains, none of which exactly 
suited her. The other shopper spent no 
more money than her friend, but she pur- 
chased just the dress pattern that she de- 
sired, gloves of the exact shade that would 
be most serviceable, and a simple, becoming 
hat that spoke unmistakably of city style 
and elegance. 

‘* Why is it,’’ the younger girl exclaimed, 
almost in tears, ‘‘that you get so much 
more for fifty dollars than I ever can?”’ 

‘* Because,” the other replied, laconically, 
‘*T do not fritter.” 

One of the greatest benefits which re- 
dounds to the self-supporting girl is the 
proper appreciation of the value of money. 
The girl who has fingered her typewriter 
in a close office all winter in order to spend 
her vacation at the fair will be less likely 
to indulge in needless extravagances than 
the girl who has taken a check from her 
father’s ready hand. She learns by experi- 
ence that some things are superficial and 
some are essential, and she saves on the one 
to spend on the other. She learns to sink 
trifles and know solid values; to plan at 
home what she is to buy, deciding definitely 
upon color, material, quantity and price, 
and not allowing herself to fluctuate under 
the eloquence of the salesman. Above all 


she learns never to buy a thing because it is 
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cheap. The gambling table is not a surer 
grave for a boy’s money than is the average 
bargain counter for a girl’s. 

Of all Dickens’s characters perhaps none 
exasperates the reader so much as Harold 
Skimpole. Handsome, accomplished, ar- 
tistic, fascinating, he had no idea of the 
value of money. As he continually re- 
peated, with a fervor which leads us to 
doubt his veracity, he was a child in sbil- 
lings and pence. ‘Therefore he let his wife 
and daughters go ragged, permitted his 
friends to pay his debts and wore out his 
life in attitudinizing. 

Far more lovable is Thackeray’s Colonel 
Newcome, and yet Miss Muloch was em- 
phatie in declaring that not for the world 
would she have Colonel Newcome for a 
father, uncle, husband or confidential friend. 
Why? Because he, like Harold Skimpole, 
was deficient in the one point, the pivot 
upon which society turns--the right use and 
conscientious appreciation of money. 

But is the average girl, who despises the 
weakness of these men, standing upon a 
higher plane? Is she making herself, day 
by day, more intelligent in the use of 
money? Does she know the exact amount 
of her income or allowance? Does she live 
rigidly within it? Is she punctilious in the 
keeping and balancing of accounts and in- 
formed concerning receipts, checks and 
drafts? Or is she “only a girl’’ in the 
matter of money—thoughtless, wasteful, in- 
considerate, uneducated, rather proud of the 
fact that she is free-handed and above pecu- 
niary consideration? 

In the latter case she is repudiating one 
debt of her life, and needs to study that 
good old maxim of Horace: ‘‘ Money is a 
handmaiden if thou knowest how to use it; 
a mistress if thou knowest not.’’ 
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DOESN’T LIKE THE TELEPHONE. 


The Sultan of Turkey will not have a tele- 
phone within his dominions at any price 
whatever. He complains that his subjects 
are far too ready, as it is, to plot and con- 
spire against his life and he does not pro- 
pose to introduce a means whereby they can 
accomplish their foul designs twice as 
easily! Another person who dislikes the 
telephone, though for an entirely different 
reason, is Mr. Edison. He is reported, in 
the Review of Reviews, as saying, ‘‘ Anything 
1 have begun is always on my mind, and I 
am not easy while away from it until it is 
finished, and then I hate it.’’ ‘‘ Hate it?” 
asked the interviewer, struck by his em- 
phatic tones. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he affirmed, ‘‘ when 
it is all done and is a success I can’t bear 
the sight of it. I haven’t used a telephone 
in ten years and I would go out of my way 
any day to miss an incandescent light.”’ 


ir 


FAN MOTORS. 


A crowd stood on Washington Street in 
Boston the other day gazing ata boy ona 
bicycle suspended from a second story win- 
dow. His feet were moving with great 
rapidity and streamers of red, white and 
blue ribbons fluttered from the wheel. The 
imitation was so clever that at first sight 
one could hardly believe that it was only a 
wooden image and a mock bicycle propelled 
by means of a little electric fan motor. It 
is prophesied by electricians that these 
patent devices for cooling the air will soon 
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be as common as sewing machines, Ip g 
New York store window not long ago was 
the semblance of a snowstorm in p 
which greatly astonished the passers-by, and 
two policemen were needed to keep the 
crowd from blocking the street. The nove 
effect was produced by setting a motor rup. 
ning in the midst of some white feathers, 
but the flakes seemed to rise from the eart} 
instead of fall from the heavens, thus ip. 
creasing the oddity of the scene, 
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THE LITTLE RED POOKETBOOK. 


A few years ago there died in Phila. 
delphia a little girl six and a half years old, 
Among her possessions was found an oli 
red pocketbook containing fifty-seven cents, 
also a scrap of paper on which she had 
printed the story of what led her to saye 
the money. Only a little while before her 
illness she had applied for admission to a 
large Sunday school in the city and was told 
that all the classes were full and the build. 
ing was too small to organize new ones, 
Much disappointed, but with the simple 
faith belonging to childhood, she began 
saving her pennies with the purpose of ep- 
larging the church, in order that she and 
other poor children might be accommo. 
dated. After her death the story became 
known and benevolent people added to the 
humble fund, until, in six years, it had 
grown to $250,000. With this there have 
been built in Philadelphia a church capable 
of seating 8,000, a large Sunday school room, 
a hospital for children and a college build- 
ing at which 1,400 students attend. In the 
hall of the latter stands a full-length por- 
trait of the little girl, Hattie May Wiatt, 
whose fifty-seven cents seemed to increase 
almost as miraculously as the loaves and 
fishes which the little lad once brought to 
Jesus. 

You would not think o’ sewin’ mat rags 
with a cambric needle. Look out ye don’t try 
to put too fine a point on some other things 
that’s goin’ to have rough usin’.—Portland 
Transcript. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


OU see how very 
necessary Y is to our 
Corner when you re- 
member that with- 
out it there would 
not be a boy or youth 
or young lady in 
our company; no 
**copy,’’ no type, no 
eyes to read; there 
would be no busy 
study nor merry 
mK! play; no academy 
nor university, no pony nor buggy nor bi- 
cycle, no yacht nor yawl; days and years 
would be unknown, money and property 
would cease, beauty and joy would fail—in 
short, there would be no end to your misery! 

Hereit: is hid a litdle parable. Y is a 
humble letter, almost at the end of the 
book, the words under it occupying only a 
But, as yuu see, it is an indis- 
pensable letter. Everybody is useful some- 
where, somehow. We may not have a 
prominent position and be printed in capi- 
tals, but in some humble place and quiet 
way we shall bear a part in many a good 
work, Let us be content to serve as Y! 

Two Y’s for this initial have been sent me 
by two wise Cornerers. The tree is pre- 
ferred as seeming to me a good symbol of 
perpetual youth, according to Dr. Holmes: 


In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 


The sickle hanging on the tree recalls a 
story of Daniel Webster on his father’s farm 
in New Hampshire. One day he took his 
scythe to his father to ‘“‘hang it” for him. 
After repeated attempts to do it to the 
boy’s satisfaction, he said, ‘‘ Hang it to suit 
yourself, Daniel’?—which Daniel did at 
once by hanging it on an apple tree! The 
boy left the hay field, worked hard to get 
an education and ‘‘cut a wide swath’’ in 
the history of his country as a lawyer, 
orator and statesman. Fifty years after- 
wards another New Hampshire boy stopped 
his mowing one day and said, ‘‘ Father, I’m 
going to college!””, Under many difficulties 
and with great perseverance he went through 
Dartmouth—as Webster had done before— 
and became a useful and successful man. 

This introduces something I have been 
trying to find a place for ever since the 
schools closed in June. 1 wish it would 
suggest to some boy now on his vacation, 
or, better yet, to some young man with the 
scythe or sickle or hoe in hand, that he may 
get, and ought to get, a thorough education. 
Why? (You can spell that word with one 
letter, you know!) Because in these days, 
when science is applied to every occupation 
a never before, a man will not be able, to 
use an agricultural phrase, to ‘“‘hoe his 
row” with others unless he has had special 
training. It is not necessary that you are 
Planning to be ministers—although I wish 
Some of you would become ministers of a 
{tue and genuine sort—or lawyers, or physi- 
Clans. Farmers, architects, dentists, civil 
engineers, electricians, business men, all 
need training, and for all there are special 
institutions or departments of instruction. 

Why not? You will have difficulties, but 
Scarcely any that intelligence, industry and 
Perseverance willnot overcome. Hang your 
sickle on the tree and talk the matter over 
with your father or teacher or pastor so as 


page or two. 
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to begin your study next month. Do not 
neglect making your plans until it is too 
late. Youth is the time! I have quoted 
above from our oldest—I might almost say 
our only surviving—American poet, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. I will quote him again. 
His poem, The School-Boy, delivered at the 
centennial celebration of Phillips Academy 
in Andover a few years ago, in reviewing 
his schoolboy days there fifty years before, 
spoke of the clock in the academy hall: 


Beneath its hands a printed line I read: 

Youth is life’s seed-tume ; 80 the clock-face said: 

Some took its counsel as the sequel showed,— 

at saa wild oats, and reaped as they had 
sowed. 


The next seven years, 1893-1900, will fia- 
ish your youth, children, then you will take 
down your sickle and reap what you have 
sown. The best seed is good character and 
a good education! 

Now for some vacation letters: 

Y. M. C. A. ENCAMPMENT, 
NorrtuH Lupec, Me. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I wish all the Cornerers 
would come here. We have fine times sail- 
ing, fishing and digging clams. There are lots 
of seals in the bay and a man shot one last 
week. The Passamaquoddy Indians come 
around with their pretty baskets for sale. We 
have prayers every morning at Hotel Ne-nat- 
ta-no, which is 100 feet abuve the sea. The 
tides arise about twenty feet here. We came 
on the steamer Cumberland from Boston and 
I wasn’t sick a bit. 

Your nine-year-old friend, ALFRED R. 

I wish I[ were there, too! Please see what 
became of the boy—about your age—who 
rowed me acioss the bay and with whom I 
talked with about studying. As that was 
twenty years ago, his youth must be over! 

Winpsor Park, Cuicaao, Inu. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... We find the Hotel 
Endeavor an excellent home—roomy, airy, 
clean, physically and morally. There are 900 
people here now. Everybody seems at home 
and happy. The beach is a fine place to sit in 
the evening; the lake breezes are refreshing 
and restful. The auditorium seats 1,000, and 
every morning and evening sees a meeting 
there of some kind. With a house full of ear- 
nest young Christians an impromptu meeting 
was held on Sunday... . There are several 
Congregationalists on the table here. K. 

With such ‘‘a house full,’’ with the Cor- 
ner on the table and with a breezy beach 
that must be a good place to stay! If I 
had a good, bright boy to go with me I 
would try to go myself in September. 

LOWELL, Mass. 

Apropos of the request about works on Fungi 
I would say that the Department of Agricul- 
ture (microscopical department) publishes 
several pamphlets on mushrooms with fine 
colored plates. E. G. B. 

Just after the receipt of that card I saw 
before a provision store a college professor 
of botany, with two or three children (wait- 
ing for a yeast cake), and I asked him. He 
said Cook’s British Smuts, Moulds and Mil- 
dews, about $1.50, and Wood’s Objects for 
the Microscope, about fifty cents. 

Yesterday I took an electriccartrip. The 
little girl next me—seven years old—told 
me about her collection of butterflies. She 
had a lunar moth, a dragon fly, a vanessa, 
and another with a long Latin name, which 
I have forgotten. (I don’t think she had a 
Y-moth!) Returning I fell into a party of 
Corner children from Hyde Park, who told 
me about their tour and their collections. 
I have taken a trip also to Cape Ann, Corner 
friends driving me to Land’s End near 
Thacher’s Island, the scene of the shipwreck 
in Whittier’s Swan Song of Parson Avery. 
The two survivors—Thachers—landed in 
Marblehead 258 years ago today. 

Mr. MARTIN. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
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GIVE - THE - BABY 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 








Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
The Best Food ‘3! 


tions of Child lifes Dyspeptics, Inva- 
lids and Old People find it priceless. 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. Interested 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 

WOOLRICH & CO., = = Palmer, Mass. 


No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 






are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


SreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

| It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 

DIGESTED. TTS NI Sp 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


Liebe Companys 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known ‘round 
the world as the standard for 





























QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY. 
or com- 


Agents WANTED ON SALARY iission, 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 





Pencil. Agents makin r week. MONROE 
ERASER Mvr’G. Co., x &. ise La Crosse, Wis- 
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The Sunday School 





Lesson FOR Ava. 27. Acts 26: 19-32. 


PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





Two years have passed since the last lesson. 
Of Paul’s experiences during that time noth- 
ing is recorded except that he enjoyed as much 
liberty as was consistent with prison life 
[Acts 24: 23]. Felix gave his friends free ac- 
cess to him in hope that they would raise a 
bribe to purchase his freedom, but was dis- 
appointed. Festus found Paul in prison and 
the Jews after two years as eager as ever to 
kill bim. The new governor was convinced 
of Paul’s innocence, but not noble enough to 
give him his freedom when by restraining 
him he might gain favor with the Jews. He 
proposed to Paul to take him to Jerusalem 
for trial. Paul knew that that meant death 
by murder. He therefore, as the last resort, 
fell back on his right as a Roman citizen. ‘I 
am standing before Caesar's judgment seat, 
where I ought to be jndged....I appeal 
unto Cesar.” 

Festus now was compelled to send Paul to 
Rome, but could forwulate no charges against 
him. It would be awkward tosend a prisoner 
to Nero to be tried, with the confession that 
he ought to bave set him free. Then came 
Agrippa II, the last of the Herods and of the 
Maccabees, now king, under Rome, of the 
little country east of Galilee and the upper 
Jordan. He was a Jew by birth and training, 
and Festus hoped that through his knowledge 
of Jewish laws sume case might be made out 
sufficient to justify him for having forced 
Paul to appeal to Rome. Our lesson intro- 
duces us to the trial already in progress, 
though it could hardly be called a trial, since 
the court had no jurisdiction. It was rather a 
hearing, and we must pass by many impres- 
sive lessons and confine ourselves to these 
four things: 

1. Paul's testimony concerning himself [vs. 
19-23]. Once more he reviewed his life before 
that remarkable audience and crowded into 
his address the great truths which he had 
preached for twenty years—the hope of im- 
mortality based on the promises of God to the 
Jews, that hope made certain by the resur- 
rection of Jesus, who had appeared to him, 
and his commission from the risen Lord to 
preach to Jews and Gentiles the gospel of de- 
liverance from the power of Satan, the remis- 
sion of sins to the penitent and an assurance 
of an inheritance among those thus made holy 
through faith in Jesus Christ. 

For preaching that gospel, and for that only, 
he showed that the Jews were trying to kill 
him. Paul gloried in this persistent enmity 
which had followed him since first he obeyed 
the vision from heaven [9: 29], an enmity 
which so closely identified him with his Mas- 
ter that he could say that he filled up “ that 
which is lacking in the afflictions of Christ in 
my flesh.”’ 

Then he pointed to the providence of God 
which had delivered him from his enemies. 
Only by divine help had he escaped from their 
desperate plots so that he could stand there 
that day and preach to small and great, to 
Roman officers with their attendants and to 
the principal men of Cewsarea [25: 23] of the 
promises made through Moses and the prophets 
concerning the Messiah and of the fulfillment 
of those promises by Christ through His suf- 
ferings and resurrection, bringing light both 
to Jews and to Gentiles—to the whole world. 

Paul was so completely identified with the 
truths of the gospel that whenever and wher- 
ever he opened his mouth these truths came 
out. Noone can follow the record of his life 
without feeling this, and feeling also his in- 
tense desire that every one should be like him 
in this respect, sharing his fellowship with 
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Christ, his joys, his peace, his hope. If we 
gain from these studies power to speak for 
Christ through living for Christ, we shall gain 
the greatest of God’s gifts. 

2. The impression made on Festus [vs. 24, 25]. 
The Roman governor was a nervous man, 
prompt in business and quick in coming to 
conclusions. He had entered on bis new office 
at Ceesarea only three days before he went up 
to Jerusalem and eight or ten days later he 
went back to Cesarea and the next day opened 
court there. The same restless desire to dis- 
patch business moved him now. This gospel 
was nothing tohim. He was tired of listen- 
ing. Thespeaker’s earnestness oppressed him, 
and his words seemed to Festus the evidence 
of a mind unbalanced by the study of things 
unreal. He interrupted the preacher to bring 
his discourse to an end, telling him he was in- 
sane through brooding over these subtleties 
about sin and repentance and forgiveness of 
sin an‘ a future life through a Messiah. To 
many a modern Festus the preaching of the 
gospel is foolishness, as it is to the Jew a 
stumbling block. The man of the world sim- 
ply doesn’t understand it, sees nothing in it. 
But it must be preached to him whenever 
there is opportunity, for ‘‘ unto them that are 
called”? this gospel reveals the Messiah, the 
power of God and the wisdom of God. No 
one knows who may be called. Our duty is 
always and everywhere to proclaim Christ. 

3. The impression made on Agrippa [vs. 26- 
29). This Jew inherited the vices of his an- 
cestors. He had then beside him an incestu- 
ous wife. He was not a hopeful subject fora 
preacher. But Paul spoke to what was best 
in him and under the sneer of his reply there 
seems to be disclosed a touch of conviction. 
“With but httle persuasion thou wouldest fain 
make mea Christian,” said this chief man of 
that company of dignitaries. A Christian in 
Agrippa’s judgment was anything but a title 
of honor, and Agrippa loved the honor that 
men give. Yet under the sneer Paul recog- 
nized an acknowledgment of some conception 
of the nobler life and responded to it witha 
ringing appeal: ‘‘ I would to God that whether 
with little or with much persuasion, not thou 
only, but also all that hear me this day, might 
become such as I am, except these bonds.”’ 

That disclosure of genuine manhood and 
tender interest in those who were strangers 
to the preacher could not have been without 
its effect on the king. That he felt it is evi- 
dent from the decision he gave when the hear- 
ing was closed, and from the fact that, when 


a few years later the Christians of Jerusalem . 


had to flee before the siege of Titus began, 
Agrippa received them kindly into his terri- 
tory and protected them. Genuine, absorbing 
faith in the gospel, with the unselfish, loving 
interest in men which belongs with it, is never 
wholly without effect. The man who most of 
all wants to do good to others, and profoundly 
believes that the salvation through Christ, if 
accepted, will do them the greatest possible 
good, will not be wholly shut out from their 
hearts. The Spirit of our Father still speaks 
through His disciples when they are brought 
before governors and kings, and with persua- 
sive power. The appeal may be resisted, but 
it will not be unfelt. 

4. Paul’s innocence acknowledged. It is a 
striking fact that Roman law saved Paul’s 
life that he might preach Christ in Rome. 
The Jews would have killed him, but Roman 
Jaw thrust them back. The chief captain at 
Jerusalem would have cruelly scourged him, 
but Roman law forbade it. Felix and Festus 
would have delivered him to death, though 
they knew him to be innocent, but the law of 
their nation restrained them. The Jews had 
already become unfit to be a nation, but law 
was supreme in the Roman empire. 

The appeal to force is the last resort of hon- 
orable men, and can only be justified when 
the right has been utterly abandoned by rul- 
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ing powers. Law sometimes seems to be 
against the truth, and courts do not always 
administer justice. But when in the name of 
jod men seek to set aside law by force and to 
overthrow courts, they follow in the footsteps 
of the Jews of Paul’s time; and anarchy in the 
name of God is as sure a road to ruin as anay. 
chy which renounces God. The appeal made 
by some hot-headed Christians to the Pregj. 
dent of the United States to use troops to keep 
the World’s Fair closed on Sunday, before the 
court had pronounced its judgment, is an jj. 
lustration of this disregard of law in the name 
of God. 

Agrippa’s decision, in which all who sat 
with him cuncurred, did not change Paul's 
course. But it is much for us to know that 
they all agreed that “this man doeth nothing 
wolthy of death or of bonds.”’ Paul is the 
hero of the Jew, the Roman and the Christian 
when heis before their judgment seat; a brave, 
noble, loving, righteous man in whom is the 
Spirit of God. To Rome he most desired to 
go, and though detained on the road through 
weary years every event was preparing the 
way through God’s providence, till he could 
enter the world’s capital under the protection 
of its rulers, with the forced indorsement of 
those who had sent him, thus giving him the 
opportunity for which he had prayed, to 
“preach the gospel at Rome also.” This 
whole history is a wonderful illustration of 
what he had already written to the Romans; 
“To them that love God all things work to- 
gether for good.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Draw a long pathway with many turns and 
side paths and some obstacles in the way. 
Suppose a traveler walking along this path, 
trying to find the way in the darkness. What 
would happen? He might stumble over a 
stone here, or fall over a log, or he might 
wander into the paths at the side and lose his 
straight course. Make rays of light which 
shine on the path from above. Can the tray- 
eler find his way now? If he walks in the 
light and follows to the end he is safe. Tell 
the story of a man on his way to a distant city 
on whom a great lighf shone. The man had 
been walking in great darkuess before, for he 
had never seen ‘the Light of the World.” 
When the light from heaven shone upon him, 
his way was made clear and plain to him. He 
knew that the only path for him to choose 
henceforth was the way of obedience to the 
voice of God. Who remembers the story of 
the man, Saul, on his way to Damascus, and 
of the light that shone upon him? Where did 
the light lead him? Who can tell some of the 
places where he had been? What guide al- 
ways pointed the way for him? Where did 
he long to carry the gospel? Put up a guide- 
post, as on previous Sundays, with the words, 
To Rome, upon it. Make rays of light shining 
upon the letters. To what place had Paul 
come on his way to Rome? How? He wasa 
prisoner in Caesarea, but he never lost sight 
of the light that was always leading him on. 
He was always glad to point the way to others. 
Before kings and governors and the elders of 
the Jews he came with the same message. 
Describe the scene when Paul, the prisoner, 
stood before Agrippa and Bernice and the 
chief men of the city, and declared how he had 
found the way of life and that he was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision. The same 
light that shone upon him on the way to Da- 
mascus was about him in Cesarea, and he 
knew that he must follow and obey. “ Not 
disobedient,” was the motto of Paul under all 
circumstances. How does the light shine for 
people today? Doesn’t a light shine on the 
way of a boy or girl from the teachings of 
God’s book? (Draw an open book with light 
radiating from it.) Speak of other lights to 
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Spow the right way, as the words of fathers 
and mothers, teachers and Sunday school. 
Give as the motto for the day, ‘‘ Not disobedi- 


ent. ae a 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Aug. 20-26. God’s Providence. 1 Kings 
17; 1-16; Jer. 35: 15-19; Luke 12: 22-30. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


EE ooo 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Aug. 27-Sept. 2. Continual Witness- 
ing. Acts 26: 22; Ps. 34: 1-4. 

One objection to intermittent witnessing to 
Christ is that on the whole it is harder to ren- 
der it than to offer a continual testimony. It 
js always easier to move along in a certain 
routine than to depart frequently from it and 
then resume the beaten way. That is one 
reason why the first days after returning from 
a vacation are so hard. Now is it not possible 
so to establish a principle and purpose of con- 
stant standing for the things that are lovely 
and of good report that after a while to do so 
gets to be a kind of a second nature? Then, 
as respects others, we must not lose sight of 
the harm that is likely to result from only 
spasmodic and occasional witnessing. Our 
failure to display our colors may come just 
at the inopportune moment. What 
should we think of a lighthouse keeper who 
kept his lamp burning only during certain 
hours of the night? It is the steady gleam of 
the Minot’s Ledge Light that cheers through 
all the long hours of the night the sailor bat- 
tlng with wind and wave. So, at times when 
we little realize it, the shining forth of our 
faith may bring hope to “some forlorn and 
shipwrecked brother.” 


most 


A man entering a prison to serve the term 
towhich he had been sentenced was presented 
by the warden with a Bible. The convict 
read it with considerable diligence during the 
time of his imprisonment, but when he came 
to leave brought it to the warden, thanked 
him for the favor and said that he should 
have no more use for it now that he was out 
of jail, That man had in him nothing of the 
spirit of the Psalmist, who was glad to bless 
the Lord at all times, in prosperity as well as 
in adversity. And we, too, shall have a nar- 
row idea of religion if we limit our witnessing 
to the prayer meeting room or to time and 
seasons of any sort. 

AS we go through life we are to a greater or 
less extent reminding people of somebody or 
other. Not only by our speech but by our 
manners and behavior, by the quality of our 
thought and feeling, we suggest our parents, 
our brothers and sisters or others not of our 
kin. What higher honor could we covet than 
remind people of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
We know persons who remind us of Him, 
whose presence in the room, even if they say 
little or nothing, stirs within us impulses to 
be better and lightens weights that may be 
resting upon us. One cannot thus make his 
life a perpetual benediction by relying on him- 
self Solely. Paul, in the passage referred to, 
'S careful to say that it was by the help that is 
from God that he stood unto that day testify- 
ing to small and great. One needs to have 
4 clear-cut idea of the things to which he 
Wants to bear witness. They must grow day 
by day more sharply defined to his sight and 
More precious to his innerman. And he must 


Constantly lay hold on the source from which 
Paul’s life was fed, if he, like Paul, would 
bear witness continually, 

Parallel verses: John 1:7; Isa. 55:4; Prov. 
14: 5; Acts 1: 8; Rev. 1:5; Acts 4: 33; 5: 42; 
1Cor. 10: 31; Col. 3: 17. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


A new work of importance is just opening 
for us in the West. The Cherokee Strip, lying 
between Kansas and Oklahoma, will be opened 
for settlement about Sept. 1. Probably nine 
counties will be formed out of these 6,000,000 
acres, and six of these counties will have good 
railroad communication. The A. H. M.S. de- 
sires to occupy the first day some of the county 
seats and to set floating the flag of Congrega- 
tionalism and the kingdom beside the saloon 
and gaming table. At every point occupied 
by our missionaries there should be a tent or 
a tabernacle for services the first Sunday. 
These must be seated and lighted and a baby 
organ as well as gospel hymns should be pro- 
vided. Volunteer contributions are needed 
for this purpose. Those who will aid at once 
in this emergency should send to home mis- 
sionary superintendent, J. H. Parker, Guthrie, 
Okl. 

Dr. Kate C. Woodhull, of the Foochow Mis- 
sion, expresses pleasure in having received 
while in this country frequent letters from 
her medical students and other native Chris- 
tians written in the Romanized colloquial. 
The spoken language can be easily Roman- 
ized and. this is being done more and more. 
Great advantage is thus gained in working 
among the Chinese, for the missionaries do 
not, as a rule, learn to write in Chinese eharac- 
ters but prepare their text-books and transla- 
tions by dictating to a native teacher. Then 
the Romanized colloquial is much easier for 
peop'e of the laboring class, who cannot afford 
to go to school long enough to learn to read 
the character easily. The Romanized can be 
learned with much less effort and it is hoped 
may bring a knowledge of the Bible within 
reach of the poorer people. 


Considerable excitement has prevailed in 
the West Central African Mission over the 
death of King Kwikwi, who first received our 
missionaries, afterwards expelled them from 
his country, and has since been alternately 
hot and cold toward them. In the course of 
the funeral ceremonies, which lasted some 
time, Mr. Woodside found opportunities for 
preaching the gospel of the King of kings. 
Attracted by the organette on one occasion 
a crowd soon began to gather until the au- 
dience numbered over 500 people, and they 
listened attentively for forty-five minutes. 
Among them were the king’s counselors, 
those who select the next chief. The “old 
men,” as they are called, have shown consid- 
erable favor toward our missionaries, and as 
these worthies will have much more authority 
under the new king than in the past the 
future prospects are bright. The “ old men” 
say they wish to choose for the new ruler a 
man who has sense and will not be wanting 
to goto war all the time. The outcome will 
be of no small concern to our mission. 

A statement of the receipts of the American 
Board during July of 1892 and 1893, as well as 
the comparative showing of the correspond- 
ing eleven months of the two years, is given 
below: 











July, 1893. 

Donations........ Qeeccodecsnscects # $38,407.32 
FMGBEG coc ccccscctsicccccecvedsoss 11,086.22 
$49,493.54 

Decrease in Donations .........ccccccccsesseccesce $3,948.32 
og SF FRAEED vi cts cocdovsccwseccoccciscons 36,605.59 
Total decrease in J WP cncivecvsctssccccedcnd $40,553.91 

11 months 

this year. 

MNES cr nakcscodabseseaveiasce 26,334.33 
TOGRCIEB . 000000 covcccsccccccsogees 2 124,492.24 
$550,326.57 

Decrease in Domations ............ccesceeseeseeees ine 
se FSAI doc ccctvccensectsccedocdsncess 07,523.88 
$119,654.54 


The board needs in August about $100,000 
more than the ordinary contributions and 
legacies to cover expenditures for the year 
ending Aug. 31. 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 


While we in America are grappling with 
the Sunday problem in India a “‘ Lord’s Day 
Union” has been formed. It may be said to 
be a result of the recent Decennial Conference, 
for although the better observance of Sunday 
had been previously agitated papers read at 
the great conference suggested the formation 
of a society which would unite, as far as pos- 
sible, all India on the question of a day of 
rest. An impetus was thus received and the 
Lord’s Day Union was soon organized and 
ready for work, with headquarters in Calcutta 
and arrangements in progress for auxiliaries 
in all the principal centers. The first public 
meeting has recently been held in Calcutta 
and Bishop Thoburn, who is president of the 
union, said he had seen religious gatherings 
in that city for over twenty years but could 
not remember a larger or more representative 
audience at any public meeting for the further 
ance of a definite religious movement. Every 
year it becomes more apparent that large num- 
bers of Europeans in India are disposed to 
place Sunday on a par with the six working 
days of the week. Instances have been cited 
of magistrates holding their courts on Sunday 
and one of the great lawmakers of India is 
said to have boasted that he would wipe out 
of the statute-book every reference to the 
Christian Sabbath. Under these circum- 
stances the faithfulness exhibited by many of 
the poor Indian Christians in keeping a Chris- 
tian Sunday is often heroic. 


The newspapers have given brief reports of 
the experiences of Miss Annie Taylor, a young 
English woman, a missionary who has re- 
cently returned home after an adventurous 
journey of many months in Thibet, the mest 
inaccessible country on the face of the globe. 
With the help of one Christian Thibetan 
whom she took with her from Darjeeling, she 
penetrated further into the interior of this 
mysterious land than white men had ever be- 
fore done. A China daily prints a thrilling 
story of her adventures. Miss Taylor says 
she first tried to enter Thibet from the Indian 
side, in 1887, but was bafiled in the attempt. 
Orders were given not to provide her with 
food, she fell a victim to fever and chme very 
near being poisoned. Then she tried to gain 
access to Thibet from China, and, after living 
a year quietly on the frontier, making friends 
with the neighboring Thibetans, she crossed 
it with a small party of servants and pushed 
her way toward the interior. Beset by rol- 
bers, often without food or shelter, suffering 
from the severe cold, her hardships were al- 
most indescribable. Nevertheless she arrived 
at the Lhassa district and would have, without 
doubt, reached the capital city itself but for 
the treachery of a Chinese servant. She found 
the Thibetans not unkind and some even ex- 
pressed a liking for the English. The fact of 
her being a woman was a protection, for 
among the Mongols and Thibetans it is con- 
sidered an outrage to strike a woman. Miss 
Taylor yearns for the civilization and evangel- 
ization of the Thibetans and hopes to com- 
municate her enthusiasm to the people of 
England. 


The Pope has turned his eyes upon India 
and, in an encyclical urges the establishment 
of seminaries for the education of a native 
priesthood. Listen to the clear-visioned Lev 
XIII. : 


The Catholic faith in the Indies will never 
have a sure defense, its propagation in the 
future will not be sufficiently well guaranteed, 
as long as there is a lack of ministers chosen 
from the natives of the country and trained 
up to the sacerdotal offices, who will not only 
be an aid to the foreign missionaries but will 
also be able in their own cities to minister the 
Christian religion. 


Shall Protestants be less wise? 








Literature 


A UNIVERSAL LIBRARY OF MIS- 
SIONS. 


Several years since Prof. G. E. Day, D. D., 
of the theological seminary in Yale Univer- 
sity conceived the idea of collecting a spe- 
cial library to include all the literature of 
Protestant foreign missions and to form a 
department of the theological library. He 
has worked out the scheme diligently and 
with conspicuous success, and his special 
collection, already large and steadily grow- 
ing, has become an important feature of the 
library of which it is a part. Mr. F. P. 
Noble, of the Newberry Library in Chicago, 
not long ago also undertook independently 
to carry out the same purpose and ona 
wider scale. He aims to gather a library of 
publications relating to missions which shall 
include not only foreign but also home mis- 
sions and not only Protestant missions but 
also Papal. It will include official mission- 
ary publications, of course, but will not be 
limited tothem. Ina word he has in view 
as nearly an absolutely comprehensive col- 
lection as can be made. 

It is hardly possible that his plan can be 
carried out perfectly but there is no reason 
why a degree of success very large in itself 
and abundantly sufficient to justify the un- 
dertaking should not be attained. It is 
gratifying to know that the scheme finds 
general favor among those from whom con- 
tributions to such a library must chiefly 
come, and that Mr. Noble is actively en- 
gaged in the work of realizing it. Although 
the location of such a library in any other 
of our leading centers would be satisfactory, 
Chicago unquestionably is an excellent place 
for it, and in Chicago it hardly could be 
better situated than as a department of the 
Newberry Library. 

We confess to a sense of regret that it is 
not to be a feature of the library of one of 
our own Congregational theological semi- 
naries, that in @hicago or some other, but 
in connection with a large general library, 
such as the Newberry, possibly it may at- 
tract the attention of some who might over- 
look it, were it elsewhere, and may be of 
more general advantage, 

But is there any reason why there might 
not be gathered more than one such collec- 
tion, or why Professor Day might not ex- 
pand the original purpose of his effort into 
the largest comprehensiveness? We do not 
see why either collection need interfere 
with the prosperity of the other any more 
than the Boston Public Library or the Astor 
Library in New York City interferes with 
the success of the Newberry Library. As 
many Eastern students could consult any 
collection in Chicago only at grave incon- 
venience, if at all, it would be well to have 
another missionary library somewhere at 
the East, and there can be no better place 
than New Haven. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE 
RUSSIANS. 

Russia remains a country imperfectly 
known by the remainder of the world, in 
spite of the more general spread of knowl- 
edge concerning it, and no truly scholarly 
volume explaining its characteristics can 
fail to do good service. The book which 
bears the title stated above is the first part 
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of a work by a Frenchman, Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, and has been translated and anno- 
tated by Zénaide A. Ragozin, a native-born 
Russian who has lived long enough in Rus- 
sia to know that country thoroughly and 
also long enough in other countries to be 
able to exercise an impartially critical 
judgment about Russia, and who also is 
an author of some eminence. This volume 
treats of the country and its inhabitants 
and has been translated from the third 
French edition. It contains eight divisions, 
in which are considered successively Nature, 
Climate and Soil; Races and Nationality; 
The National Temperament and Character; 
History and the Elements of Civilization; 
The Social Hierarchy; The Towns and -the 
Urban Classes; Nobility and Tchin, which 
latter term means the established system 
of social grades; The Peasant and the 
Emancipation; and Mir, Family and Village 
Communities. 

The work is prohibited in Russia because 
the author has committed an offense es- 
teemed most grievous by the Russian au- 
thorities. He has discussed fully and frankly 
the principles and actions embodied in the 
history of governmentinthatcountry. Any- 
where else this is conceded to be natural 
and proper. In Russia it is regarded as 
subversive of the safety of the state. This 
fact suggests the striking difference between 
Russia, even at the present day, and all other 
countries of Christendom. As the author 
declares in his preface, Russia still is me- 
dizval in many important respects. The 
attraction of modern civilization and loyalty 
to Muscovite traditions are in perpetual con- 
flict, now the one and again the other gain- 
ing temporary advantage but the latter dom- 
inating on the whole. 

‘Urban or rural,’’ says the author, “the 

Russian masses have not felt the breath of 
either Renaissance, or Reformation, or Revo- 
lution. All that has been done in Europe or 
America for the last four centuries, since the 
time of Columbus and Luther, Washington 
and Mirabeau, is, as far as Russia is concerned, 
non-existent.” 
Although these words may be too strong 
to be taken literally they embody a general 
truth which does not lack ample and varied 
illustration. 

The author’s task is to portray Russia as 
it is and he has accomplished it with what 
inherently appears to be, and is generally 
indorsed heartily by the translator as being, 
conspicuous faithfulness. Wherever he is 
believed to have failed in either accuracy or 
luminousness the translator has supplied 
learned, although sufficiently brief, notes so 
that the reader has the advantage of the 
wisdom of both. The work is not strictly 
popular, although much of it is rich in in- 
terest for most people, but is a historical 
and philosophical treatise, discussing the 
country itself, the origins, the physique, the 
social life, etc., of its inhabitants, its gov- 
ernment, the course of its civil development 
and many kindred topics. It is the fruit of 
elaborate study and personal investigation, 
temperate and candid, and at once broad in 
scope and minute in analysis and descrip- 
tion. It succeeds well in explaining the 
Russian point of view, so that one learns to 
understand how and why, whether rightly 
or wrongly, prevailing policies have come to 
be adopted. Its portrayal of Nihilism is of 


exceptional value, and it will soften some- 
what the severity with which most people 
regard the Nihilists without excusing their 
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follies and sios, Other especially usefyj 
portions are its pictures of the peasantry, 
the effect of emancipation, the institution 
called the Mir, that is, the assembly of vil. 
lage elders or heads of families, and the 
communal ownership of the land. The vital, 
intricate relation of the commune to Rug. 
sian social life at present is not generally 
appreciated and this book will do good sery. 
ice in explaining it. 

Social and political economists will find in 
this volume one of the most important of 
recent contributions to the literature with 
which they are concerned especially. What- 
ever the future of Russia may be destined 
to be there can be no doubt that it cannot 
fail to exert a vast influence upon the re- 
mainder of the world, and whatever aids 
other nations to understand Russia as she 
is, like this volume, thereby will aid in pre- 
paring them for what she may become here- 
after. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00.] 


STORIES. 


The Refugees [Harper & Bros. $1.75]; by 
A. Conan Doyle, has been running for some 
months in Harper’s Monthly. It is a tale 
of the Huguenots and their persecutions in 
France and also of the rudeness and peril- 
ousness of the contemporary civilization of 
Canada. We have not met with a more 
spirited and thrilling yet well conceived 
and executed story, as a stery, in a long 
time. It is a series of very powerful de- 
scriptive pictures, the general fidelity of 
which in reproducing the spirit of the 
times is praiseworthy. Acknowledged and 
excessive liberties occasionally are taken, 
for literary and artistic effect, with certain 
details, and this freedom is indulged too 
much, Nevertheless we are able to com- 
mend the book heartily. Of course it 
has been printed handsomely.—William 
Black’s Judith Shakespeare [Harper & Bros. 
90 cents] not only is written with the au- 
thor’s familiar felicity but has the addi- 
tional charm of being a study, to a consid- 
erable extent, of the times of the poet who 
appears as one of the characters of the 
story. Judith herself is very winning. The 
book is one of Mr. Black’s abler produc- 
tions. 

Rey. C. M. Sheldon, pastor of the Central 
Church, Topeka, read to his congregation 
on successive Sunday evenings, somewhat 
more than a year ago, the eight chapters of 
Robert Hardy's Seven Days [Cong. 8. 8. & 
Pub. Society. 90 cents], latter printed in 
the Advance and now issued as a book. It 
portrays a dream experienced by a selfish, 
worldly church-member and its reviving 
influence upon his Christian life. We will 
not lessen the interest of the book for the 
reader by giving details. It is a well con 
ceived and powerfully written story, whieh 
should arouse lethargic Christians and do 
much to establish brotherliness and true 
views of this life and the next. Portions of 
the book are dramatic and all of it is of 
great interest. ——Another striking story of 


child life is Elizabeth M. Comfort’s The’ 


Little Heroine of Poverty Flat [Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cents]. It is short and 
simple but affecting. It is a tale of rare 
courage and devotion on the part of a little 
girl. 

Mr. T. R. Sullivan has won his place fairly 
among the successful writers of the short 
story. Whatever may be his particular 
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theme, his stories are vivid and at once drawn 
strongly and shaded delicately. He excels 
in the society sketch and pays more attention 
to revealing the courses of feeling and the 
action of motives than to describing scenery. 
Yet a graphic, comprehensive sentence here 
or there exhibits true power in such de- 
scription. His second series contains seven 
stories which form a book called Day and 
Night Stories [Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$1 00]. Most of them look somewhat fa- 
miliar, as if we had read them before in 
some magazine and tbis probably is the fact. 
_—We also have found A Catastrophe in 
Bohemia and Other Stories [Charles L. Web- 
str & Co. $1.00] very enjoyable. They 
deal much with scenery and society in the 
West and Southwest on the frontier of 
civilization, in mining towns, among Mexi- 
cans, Indians, ete., and they aie breezy, 
stirring stories yet not without their gentle 
features. There is considerable variety in 
the dozen stories. 


MORE AUGUST MAGAZINES, 


The editor of the North American [$5.00] 
has indicated, by the large type of their 
titles in the table of contents, that he offers 
Comptroller Eckels’s and Governor Pen- 
noyer’s papers on The Financial Situation, 
Prof. Goldwin Smith’s on Anglo-Saxon 
Union, and Senators Vest’s and Dolph’s 
on The Coming Extra Session of Congress 
as the leading features of this issue. Cer- 
tainly they will be read attentively. Mr. 
Eckels takes a calming and encouraging 
view of the financial situation, and with 
manifest reason. Governor Pennoyer fur- 
nishes an example of the extent to which 
an honest man may be misled. Professor 
Smith hammers away on his hobby of Cana- 
dian annexation to us, making too little of 
the objections. The two senators, espe- 
cially the latter, give partisan views but 
agree that the Sherman act is to be re- 
pealed. Other valuable articles are Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson's clear statement of the 
history of Prohibition in England, Justin 
MecCarthy’s exposition of the practical use- 
lessness of the House of Lords, Dr. J. H. 
Senner’s portrayal of The Issue of the Ger- 
man Elections, and Agnes Repplier’s amus- 
ing and well-grounded plea In Behalf of 
Parents, Mr. E. S. Martin’s reverent paper, 
Possibilities of Prayer, also will be read 
attentively, even by those who do not agree 
with the writer that “‘ prayer is still in the 
experimental stage.”’ 

In the Century [$4.00], which has refresh- 
ingly cool looking covers, there are some 
delightful specimens of Phillips Brooks's 
Letters to Children, with the best por- 
trait of the bishop which we have seen; 
another of Stephen Bonsal’s excellent 
sketches of African travel, Fez, the Mecca 
of the Moors; a timely and interesting ac- 
count of Cup Defenders Old and New, by 
w.P. Stephens; an account of the younger 
Tolstoi’s relief work in connection with The 
Famine in Russia, by Jonas Stadling; an 
impressive sketch of Anders Zorn, a Swed- 
ish etcher already eminent, by Mrs. van 
Rensselaer; a description by W. J. Stillman 
of The Philosophers’ Camp, an Adirondack 
*xperience shared by the author with Low- 
ell, Emerson, Agassiz, and others; and vari- 
ous additional stories, poems, ete., each 
fully worthy of its company. We so often 
have called fresh issues of the Century “ one 
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of the very. best in its history”? that it is 
but trite to repeat the words, yet they cer- 
tainly never were better merited. 

The American edition of the Review of 
Reviews [$2.50] is a little different from the 
English, each being identical with the other 
in part and each in part being made up for 
its own market. The magazine is practi- 
cally indispensable to him who once has 
learned what it contains. It supplies edi- 
torial comments upon the important events 
of the world’s history during the month 
preceding its going to press with records of 
current matters, extracts from the leading 
magazines, the best illustrations from the pic- 
torial press, etc., and is a treasury of infor- 
mation besides being engrossingly interest- 
ing. Portraits of people who are before the 
public attention are supplied freely. Fi- 
nance, politics, religion, science, art, litera- 
ture, and all other subjects of consequence 
receive intelligent treatment, and the cream 
of the best possible periodical literature, 
grave and gay alike, is served up in a tempt- 
ing foim. 

The Cosmopolitan [$1.50] has long been 
one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
magazines and the reduction of its price has 
not been followed by any diminution of its 
excellence. The account of the proposed 
International Railway, connecting North 
and South America, by W. D. Kelley, is an 
instructive forecast of what probably will 
prove a work of the greatest importance to 
the whole Western world. Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen’s Cunversations with Bjérnson fur- 
nishes charming pictures of the subject in 
his home-life. Camille Flammarion’s unique 
story, Omega: The Last Days of the World, 
is concluded. Mr. Howells’s story, A Trav- 
eler from Altruria, goes on agreeably, and 
all the other contributions are good. 

The late Senator Leland Stanford natu- 
rally is the subject of a sketch iv the Over- 
land [$3.00] by J. S. Hittell. Mrs. Bates’s 
The Chinese Through an Official Window, 
describing the registry of the Chinese under 
the Geary act, and The Great Free-Trader 
by His Own Fireside, an account of a visit 
to Richard Cobden by J. M. Scovel, are 
among the other conspicuous articles, 


NOTES. 


— The Bookman states ‘“‘upon good au- 
thority ’ that four-fifths of Punch’s jokes are 
contributed by Scotchmen. 


—— It is reported that Miss Mary E. Wil- 
kins’s story, Jane Field, has not been a suc- 
cess financially. This would be surprising in 
view of the success of some other stories but 
for the undeniable fact that it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine what is likely to be pop- 
ular. 

—— The municipality of Rome has recently 
caused to be affixed to the facade of the Pa- 
lazzo Verossi a tablet in memory of the poet 
Shelley, who resided in that building during 
his stay in Rome. The unveiling was cere- 
monious and another service was held at the 
poet’s tomb in the evening of the same day. 


— The late Guy de Maupassant was 
awarded after his death the Vitet premium of 
$1,160. Whether it was awarded in the ab- 
sence of information that he was dead or in 
compliment to his memory is not stated. The 
Toisac premium of $800 was given to Jean 
Richepin for his drama Par le Glaive. 


—— The Literary World declares the real 
name of Mr. “‘ Maarten Maartens,” the Dutch 
novelist, to be J. M. W. Van der Poorten- 
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Schwarz. Naturally he is said to prefer to be 
called by his pseudonym. He speaks choice 
English, and is “a tall, handsome, well set-up 
man, with a clear, wholesome complexion, a 
slight imperial, regular features and a frank 
and cordial gaze. He bas the exquisite man- 
ners of an accomplished citizen of the world.” 
He already has taken rank among the fore- 
most of modern authors. 


— Apropos of the French department in 
the Publishers’ exhibits at the World’s Fair, 
the Publishers’ Weekly says: 

France makes the cheapest and most «xpen- 
sive hooks in the world and has on exhibition 
volumes ranging from three cents to hundreds 
of dollars a copy, and at every price it shows 
the finest and most perfect specimens vf print- 
ing of their kind the world can produce. 

—— There is trouble among the societies 
lately organized for the self-protection of au- 
thors from the extortions cof publishers. On 
May 4, 1892, the American Society of Authors 
was incorporated, with Will Carleton as pres- 
ident and Mrs. Katharine Hodges as secre- 
tary. On May 18 foliowing Mr. C. B. Todd or- 
ganized the American Association of Authors. 
Why two societies were formed instead of one 
is not stated. There appears to have been 
trouble between the officials of the former 
body and now its secretary, Mrs. Hodges, is 
reported to have seceded an started a third, 
the American Protective Society of Authors. 
Can it be that feminine restlessness has any- 
thing to do with the situation? Mr. Todd’s 
society is reported to have escaped becoming 
involved in the coutroversy, but the other two 
seew to be likely to get into court unless they 
are careful. How fast authors are flocking to 
join either body is not mentioned. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 


CATULLUS. Edited by Prof. E.T. Merrill. pp. 273, 
$1.50. 

GRADUATE CouRsES. A compilation. pp. 73. 65 
cents. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 


THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. By Edward 


Fuller. pp. 417. $1.25. 
THE WISE WOMEN OF INVERNESS. By William 
Black. pp. 229. 80 cents. 


O1 HER EssAYs FROM THE EAsy CHAIR. By George 
William Curtis. pp. 229. $1.00. 

THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTHROPY. Edited by 
Frances A.tioodale. pp. 210. $1.00. 

THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. pp. 60. 50 cents. 

American Rook Co. New York. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Wilham Swinton. pp. 383. 90 cents. 

EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 4 
W. R. Harper, Ph. D., and C. F. Castle, Ph.D, 
127. 7h cents. 
SOHRAB AND RuUSTUM. 

44. 20 cents. 
THE AMERICAN SOHOLAR AND OTHER ESSAYS, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. pp. 108. 20 cents. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. By Peter Bayne, 


By Matthew Arnold. pp- 


By 


LL.D. $2.25. 
STORIES OF THE SEA. From Scribner. pp. 256. 7 
cents. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
LOOKING WITHIN. By J. W. Roberts. pp. 279. $1.00- 
J. B. Luppincott & Co. Philadelphia. 

AUNT JOHNNIE. By John 8S. White. pp.312. $1.00. 
F. W. Battes & Co., Printers. Portland, Ore. 
BIOGRAPHY OF Rey. G. H. ATKINSON, D.D. Com- 

piled by Nancy B. Atkinson. pp. 508. * 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. London. 
THE BIBLE AND ITs THEOLOGY. By G. V. Smith. 
pp. 371. $1.75. 
PAPER COVERS. 


International News Co. New York, 
A TERRIBLE FAMILY. By Florence Warden. pp- 
311. 50 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Sctence. 
Philadelphia. 
Our FAILURES IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. BY 
Gamaliel Bradford. pp. 34. 15 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


July. TRUTH.—BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
July-August. CHRISTIANITY IN EARNEST. 
August. McCLURE’S.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOUBNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTRH.—CENTURY.—COSMO- 
POLITAN.—MEDICAL JOURNAL.—ART AMATEUR, 
—OVERLAND.—LITERARY NEWS.—BOOK NEWS.— 
PANsY.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—YOUTH’S JOUR-’ 
NAL.—PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—NORTH AMERICA N- 
—SANITARIAN.—SILVER CROSS, WSs OF 
YounG Men’s.—PALL MALL.—THINE ERS. 
ICAN JOURNAL OF POLITIOS.—ASTRONOMY 
PHYSICS.—BOOKBUYER. 


August-September, TRUTH. | * 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Success to Shawmut Church in its effort to 
win the boys and girls coming to the city! If 
only the extension of acquaintance and inter- 
est among the churches will keep pace with 
the interchange of membership and the chain 
of pastoral care and fellowship remain un- 
broken, a very desirable end will be attained. 

Why is it that, however barren and un- 
fruitful the summer boarder may prove in 
other localities, at Dorset, Vt., he is sure to 
blossom out annually into hearty, spontane- 
ous helpfulness? Would that this variety 
could be “slipped” for the benefit of less fa- 
vored communities! But perhaps environ- 
ment has more to do with the flowering of 
Christian graces than we realize. 

The evening service in many churches now 
admits of considerable latitude in the themes 
presented, but it is quite unusual to have dis- 
courses upon health, law and business by men 
evgaged in these pursuits. But if the ser- 
mons are preached by earnest Christian men 
what objection is there to this use of lay 
talent? 

The son of a Vermont deacon who kept his 
interest in the tuwn and church of his boyhood, 
ministered there during his summer vacations 
and now has been chosen to serve the church 
as pastor must be an exception to the rule 
that “a prophet hath no honor in his own 
country.” 

Our comment a fortnight ago touching the 
desirability of enriching the service of wor- 
ship finds an echo this week from a pastor 
who has been impressed with the absence of 
the worshipful element in the churches visited 
during his summer wanderings. 


ATTRACTIVE SERVICES FOR SUM- 
MER BOARDERS. 

For many years I have watched and ad- 
mired the enterprise of the Church of Eng- 
land in providing services for members of her 
communion and others in places not only of 
summer but of winter resort. It has utilized 
hotel parlors, public halls, large rooms in old 
palaces, as well as built chapels, where the lit- 
urgy of the church could be decorously read. 
The sermon has usually been a feeble effort, 
unless some dignitary of the church or noted 
preacher were present, but the service of the 
Prayer Book, with its beautiful litany so well 
adapted to a traveler’s needs, has been ren- 
dered in a way to edify and comfort all. 

In contrast, I have often marked the meager 
preparations of the Scotch and English Pres- 
lyterian churches to meet the same want. 
They were worthy of much praise for the at- 
tempt. Sometimes their services were con- 
ducted with a spirit of devotion and strength- 
ened by a sermon of spiritual and intellectual 
grasp that made them, to a Dissenter, greatly 
superior to anything enjoyed in the English 
chapel near by. But, as a rule, it was safer to 
go to the, Eaglish Episcopal service, if one 
were looking for edification and comfort in 
worshiping God. What the Anglican Church 
has done abroad our American Episcopal 
Church is doing at all great public resorts at 
home. Many of our sonsand daughters get their 
first impressions of the dignity and the beauty 
of a full liturgical service in these places, and 
when they find that not only the wealth and 
fashion but the intellect and quiet culture 
which gathers at summer resorts in the North 
and at winter resorts in the South attend the 
stately services of the Episcopal order they 
are more than half won over to that church. 
As an advertising scheme alone nothing could 
be more shrewd and politic than such Episco- 
pal services, reaching as they do a vast num- 
ber of well-to-do, intelligent young people 
from schools and colleges of other denomina- 
tions. 
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This is emphatically true of Mt. Desert. I 
usually spend my vacations at South West 
Harbor, where there are in all six large hotel 
boarding houses. There is a union chapel, 
where Congregationalists and Baptists alter- 
nate in conducting the services, and a small 
Methodist church besides. But unless some 
preacher of mark is to occupy the pulpit of 
either the great mass of guests at the hotel 
take sailing boats or a small steamer for North 
East Harbor, three miles distant, to attend 
St. Mary’s Church, where Bishop Doane of 
Albany preaches during nearly every Sunday 
of the hot season. 

Even the union chapel built a few years 
ago at North East Harbor for all Protestant 
bodies outside the Episcopal church fails to 
draw them like the services at the small, slab 
built church of St. Mary’s. It is true that 
Bishop Doane is a preacher of rare simplicity, 
insight, beauty of style, but it may also be 
true that a noted preacher of equal power is 
at the union chapel on the same morning. I 
am forced to these conclusions : 

First, that Congregationalists should main- 
tain a more careful and generous oversight of 
those churches either partially or wholly under 
their control which open their doors to sum- 
mer boarders. It would well repay putting 
the strongest men at those posts during the 
vacation season. By a little arrangement it 
would be possible for prominent pastors to 
spend their weeks of rest in care of a church 
of this order, just as it is managed among 
English pastors, who preach at Continental 
resorts during the summer season. 

Second, something ought to be done for 
the enrichment of the service. Not much can 
be expected of the country choir. Some of 
its best singers are liable to be kept at home, 
cooking and making beds, or foraging for their 
guests. The college student or theologue who 
fills the pulpit for the day is a fair scholar 
and devoted Christian, and gives an earnest 
exhortation upon some selected passage, but 
he has not yet learned how to pray for a mis- 
cellaneous audience such as sits before him in 
summer time. The heart is unsatisfied to 
have been led by such a novice at the altar of 
God. Sometimes even the student is absent 
and the church is closed. Cannot some ar- 
rangement of services be prepared for just 
such exigencies, so that a Christian layman, if 
present, could conduct worship in an edifying 
way in the hotel parlor or the little country 
meeting house? Let there be the Doxology, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, responsive readings, a 
few chants set to easy music and the Gloria 
Patri and several prayers like the one of 
general thanksgiving, in which all could 
unite. 

I believe if something of this sort were 
done for the spiritual refreshment of summer 
boarders more of them would seck the coun- 
try meeting house, instead of staying at the 
hotel, or going to ride, or for a sail, or a long, 
long distance to find a decorous and orderly 
service elsewhere. G. B. 8. 

AN EPISTLE GENERAL. 

Shawmut Church, Boston, in its present re- 
organized condition, is reaching out after the 
people in various directions. Here is one 
evidence of its aggressiveness. It has sent 
the following letter to all the pastors in New 
England: 

Dear Brother: The Shawmut Congrega- 
tional Church, being well located in the city 
of Boston for effectual Christian work, de- 
sires that the Congregational ministers in 
New England and elsewhere shall ‘know that 
it has a department devoted especially to the 
purpose of looking upand caring for strangers 
within our city. If you now know of any one 
at present in our city, or about to come, to 
whom you would like to have us extend a 
brother’s hand, we should be glad if you 
would communicate with us, giving informa- 
tion in regard to any such. 
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We assure you that a communication of thig 
nature will have our immediate and faithfg) 
attention. Is there not some one in our gjty 
whom you know to whom a kind word wouly 
be welcome or who may be in need of assigt. 
ance of some kind? 

Before Sept. 1 there will be young men ang 
young women coming to Boston from all oyer 
New England and other States. Many of them 
it is our earnest desire to reach as soon gg 
they come to the city and welcome to ony 
church home. There may be some that can 
be reached by personal influence independent 
of church connections. This we can secure tg 
them. 

Our purpose is to help all who come within 
our borders in any way that the Lord may 
direct. It is also our purpose, in case of a 
removal of one of our own number to your 
city or town, to communicate with some 
church of our own denomination there, pro- 
vided there be one, so that as one leaves ns 
he or she, as the case may be, can be received 
immediately. 

Any communication received by us will le 
esteemed a favor and will be acknowledge, 

Yours very truly, WiLL1AM L. Rutay, 
Chairman Correspondence Committee, 120 Tr- 
mont Street. 


FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 
Iowa can boast of a number of attractive 
and largely patronized summer resorts. Spirit 
Lake is perhaps the most popular. It is in 
the northwestern part of the State. There 
are fine hotel accommodations and thousands 
gather there every summer for rest and recre- 
ation. Scarcely inferior toit in natural beauty 
and attractiveness is Clear Lake on our north- 
ern border. One rarely sees so beautiful a 
sheet of water. It is seven miles long, two 
miles wide and as clear as crystal. It has a 
perfect beach and the bathing and boating are 
tine. The ‘‘ ministers’ retreat’’ at this place 
is almost the ideal place to rest and throw off 
care. When one passes through the prosper- 
ous towns of this part of the State—fitted with 
electric lights, water works and other modern 
improvements—it is hard to realize how new 
the country is. In a flourishing town near 
Clear Lake, the other day—we call it a city 
here—a minister remarked: “ Thirty years 
ago I was the only minister in this county and 
this city was then a village of three or four 
hundred. There was not a church building 
in the county.’’ What wonders have been 
wrought! 

The cyclone that recently visited us was the 
worst that we have ever had. Iowa has had 
only three storms that have done great dam- 
age. In 1860 the little town of Camanche was 
almost wholly destroyed, with considerable 
loss of life. In 1882 Iowa College was leveled 
with the ground and a large section of Grin- 
nell was destroyed, about forty persons being 
killed. The recent cyclone at Pomeroy was 
the most serious of all. The business portion 
of the town, most of the residences and all of 
the churches were destroyed. The loss of life 
was terrible, the dead at this date numbering 
seventy-six. Others cannot recover. The 
towns of the State responded with generous 
gifts and the wants of the suffering people 
were met as far as possible. The storm lasted 
scarcely sixty seconds after it struck the town. 
The loss of life would have been much larger 
had it not been for the cyclone cellars and 
caves that had been provided. These cyclones 
are terrible and yet they cause less nervous- 
ness than one would think. Those who have 
made a study of them do not fear them at 
night. In this latitude they occur from 4 t0 
8 o’clock P.M. They come almost invariably 
from the southwest. A funnel-shaped cloud 
is formed and the damage is done when this 
touches the earth. At Pomeroy three of these 
clouds came apparently together at the same 
time and their fury was something indescriba- 
ble. When will scientists tell us how these 
clouds may be exploded before they touch the 
earth.and thus their power be destroyed? 
Would it not be an easier problem than to fill 
orders for rain? 

No event for years has moved the hearts of 
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the Congregational people of Iowa so much as 
the sad accident that befell Dr. William Sal- 
ter and his noble wife at Burlington a few 
weeks ago. Dr. Salter is a member of the 
famous Towa Band. He has preached the gos- 
pel in this Territory and State for fifty years, 
forty-seven of them at Burlington, where he 
has endeared himself to all denominations as 
well as to those of no denomination. He isa 
progressive, scholarly man, taking the deep- 
est interest in the vital questions that con- 
front us today. He is a strong preacher, a 
ready debater and the personification of the 
genial, courteous servant of Christ. The 
youngest preacher in the State finds in Dr. 
Salter a warm personal friend. His wife was 
a fit companion for him and always accom- 
panied him to the associational gatherings. 
Her grace of manner and sympathetic heart 
won for her a large circle of friends. The 
closing service at Muscatine was deeply im- 
pressive as the delegates joined hands and 
united in singing, as is the custom, ‘‘ My days 
are gliding swiftly by.’’ We did not realize 
that good Mrs. Salter would be the first to 
hear the summons. The tree that fell across 
the family carriage killed her instantly. Dr. 
Salter was badly hurt, but had recovered 
sufticiently, Aug. 6, to take part in the Sunday 
school exercises. Church services will be 
resumed Aug. 27, Rev. D. B. Spencer of Peoria, 
Ill., having been invited to supply for a season. 
How to reach the rural districts with the 
gospel is a problem that confronts us as well 
as the older States. If we had more ministers 
like Rev. N. L. Packard the problem would 
be solved. A few years ago he was pastor at 
Nashua. As opportunity offered he visited 
two neighboring communities where the gos- 
pelwas not preached. Revivals followed, two 
churches were organized, he became their 
pastor and the field was self-supporting from 
the beginning. Nor did his outside work 
cease with this. He continued to give atten- 
tion to the waste places. In one such place 
the interest became great and a Christian En- 
deavor Society was organized last winter. 
This was a great help in developing the pow- 
ers of the young Christians and making the 
work permanent. A few weeks ago the way 
opened for the organization of a Congrega- 
tional church. It was a busy time for the 
farmers, but the house was crowded and many 
unable to get in listened from the outside. 
The young church started out with fifty-seven 
Members and its prospects are bright. The 
meetings are held at Niles, some eight or ten 
miles from any village. It is a delightful 
opening for one who would enjoy a quiet par- 
ish in one of the richest farming communities 
of the State. Mr. Read from Chicago Sem- 
inary is doing efficient work there at present. 
Mr. Packard has resigned his pastorate and 
Soon will enter regularly upon the work of an 
evangelist, for which his consecration, tact 
and common sense so well fit him. w. w. a. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Among visiting pastors heard in Boston pulpits 
last Sunday were Dr. T. T. Munger at the Old South, 
Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., at Park Street, Rev. Will- 
ard Seott, D.D., at the Highland Church, and Dr. 
G. H. Ide at Immanuel. Rey. E. E. Davidson was 
at the Eliot Church and Rey. W. L. Tenney preacbed 
atShawmut. Dr. Judson Smith was heard at Wal- 
nut Avenue and Rev. C. F. Hersey at Berkeley 
Temple. 
on editors of the Lowell News, Rev. Messrs. G. 

* Johnson, C. L. Merriam and G. F. Kenngott are 
oun odd Sunday afternoon services at Lakeville. 
re € by a male quartette and brief, pointed ser- 
an, =a attractive features of these meetings, 

ch have been largely attended. 
= auditorium, vestibule and entryways of the 
be m church building have been painted and 
aaa the old gallery closed by a partition and 
res, and a new pipe organ will complete the 
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improvements. The Y. P. 8. C. E. has paid a part 
of the cost. 

A new parsonage has been completed by the 
Wrentham church at a cost of about $4,000. For 
comfort and convenience it is a model residence and 
is well adapted to social gatherings. The pastor, 
Rev. E. C. Hood, with his wife gave a reception to 
the parish July 21. 

Maine. 

There are 172 Congregational ministers in the 
State who have been in the ministry from one to 
fifty-seven years. There are fifty-two installed pas- 
tors who have been in the ministry averaging four- 
teen years, in their present charge seven years. 
The forty-four without pastoral charge have been 
in the ministry averaging thirty years. Five re- 
ceived ordination from fifty to fifty-seven years 
ago, viz., D. S. Talcott, D. D., Bangor; Benjamin 
Tappan, D. D., Norridgewock; D. B. Sewall, South 
Berwick ; Amos Redlon, Scarboro; J. O. Fiske, D.D., 
Bath. 

After several years’ experiment with closed doors 
during August at Central Church, Bath, the usual 
services are being maintained this year. There are 
so many in the city anxious to take the Keeley cure 
that the pastor of this church, Rev. A. F. Dunnels, 
has inaugurated a movement fora permanent fund 
to be loaned to worthy cases for this purpose. 


The churches at Deer Isle are prospering. Rev. 
J.S. Richards has a large parish which he never 
neglects, yet finds time for extra services during 
the week in outside neighborhoods. Last week 
he visited Little Deer Isle, which has been too much 
neglected and where there is a band of Latter-day 
Saints. He was well received and found a Sun- 
day school, n»t Mormon, a goodly number desirous 
for evangelical preaching and several who are living 
Christian lives. These families are quite isolated 
and do not seen to come to the notice of the visitors 
at the summer resort on the northern shore of the 
island.— Mr. E. F. Blanchard, a recent graduate of 
New Haven Seminary, is supplying at the Second 
Church and at Sunset Chapel, Deer Isle, for the 
summer and his services are appreciated.——The 
Third Church at Green’s Landing has just been left 
without a pastor, but it is expected that new ar- 
rangements will be nrade soon. 

Mr. R. F. Chambers of Bangor Seminary is doing 
excellent work at Veazie. Four members were re- 
ceived Aug. 6 and the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered by Secretary Adams. Good results of the 
faithful work of the women visitors last spring are 
still manifest. 

The old German meeting house in Waldoboro, 
built 120 years ago, is kept in good repair. A serv- 
ice is held in it by the trustees at least once a year, 
which is usually attended by many residents of 
neighboring towns. Rev. C. D. Crane of New Castle 
gave a Sunday school address there Aug. 6 and Rey. 
H. L. Senior of Waldoboro is to preach there Aug. 
20, when there will be specially attractive music. 
The building is of two stories with an ell in front. 
The pews are square, the windows in Queen Anne 
style with tiny panes of glass. There isno chimney, 
as foot stoves were used when regular services were 
maintained. The interior finish is elaborate, though 
no paint was used except on the pulpit, which 
stands at an elevation of eight feet. A German 
Bible and other books and the communion service 
used by the Lutherans have been preserved. 


New Hampshire. 


The Congregational and Baptist ministers of Hop- 
kinton unite in holding services in outlying districts 
Sunday afternoons. One of these, held in the school- 
house at Stickney’s Hill, was so largely attended 
that many were unable to get in. 

The regular services of the Enfield church will be 
given up during the coming month, but the Y. P. 8. 
C. E. will continue its Sunday evening meetings at 
6P. M.——During the absence of its pastor the church 
in West Levanon will be under the ministration of 
Prof. M. D. Bisbee of Hanover. 

The church in Stratham, the A. B. C. F. M. and 
the A. H. M.8. receive each $100 by the will of the 
late Mrs. Clara Wingate.-—-A new bell for the 
church at Hillsboro Center, the gift of Abbie Fuller 
Westcott, is finished and weighs about 800 pounds. 

About $150 have been pledged in the town of 
Chester toward new furnaces for the church-— 
New carpets adorn the edifice in Hopkinton. 


A union temperance meeting was held July 30 
with the church at North Conway, which was ad- 
dressed by graduates of the Forest Glen Keeley In- 
stitute, who testified warmly to their thorough and 
radical cure. This institute has sent out about 1,000 
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reformed men. The meeting served to deepen sen- 
timent in favor of total abstinence. 
Vermont. 

The little town of Westmore is fast gaining in 
popularity as a summer resort, many having been 
turned away from the hotels this season. There has 
been no church organization there within the mem- 
ory of residents, and a communion service held, 
Aug. 6, by Rev. C. H. Merrill was a new experience 
tothem. Largely through the efforts of Rev. J. K. 
Fuller of Barton Landing the way was opened fora 
student to preach for them this summer, and bis 
labors have met with great encouragement, the at- 
tendance being increased by summer boarders from 
the hotels and cottages around Willoughby Lake, 
who rendered substantial aid. A recent canvass for 
members of a prospective church points to an or- 
ganization in the near future. 

By the labors of Rev. R. 8. Underwood during the 
last few months the congregations at Wilmington 
and West Dover have been largely increased, an:l 
he leaves a promising field to his successor, Rev. 
W. A. Estabrook, who is a native of West Dover, 
has just been ordained at Wilmington and is to 
serve both churches. 

The church at Dorset testifies that, as usual, most 
of the summer boarders are warm-hearted Cbris- 
tians, who of their own accord take hold of the 
church work and give it a substantial lift.——In 
Windham County home departments have been es- 
tablished in connection with the Sunday schools at 
Guilford, Dummerston, Putney, Bellows Falls, New- 
fane, Jamaica, Londonderry and Weston. 

The women of the Bethel church have raised $100 
toward furnishing the new edifice. Two memorial 
windows have been placed there in memory of 
George Francis and George Hatch.——The edifice at 
Lowell is undergoing repairs——The church at 
Wolcott is raising a $1,000 fund for a parsonage, 
and asks aid from friends out of town. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

A new lectern and Bible were placed on the plat- 
form of Bethesda Chapel, Brooklyn, as a welcome to 
the pastor, Rev. Charles Herald, on bis return from 
a two months’ trip to England. The gifts rep- 
resented the church membership, the Endeavor 
Society and the Dorcas Society. Mr. Herald is 
beginning his sixth year at the chapel.——Dr. R. K. 
Meredith’s congregation on a Sunday morning in 
July pumbered 1,500..—Dr. J. T. Duryea has been 
preaching to crowded congregations at Classon Av- 
enue Presbyterian Church, of which he was the first 
pastor. The Pennsylvania Church has secured a 
new organ, which was used for the first time at a re- 
cital conducted by its own organist and choir, as- 
sisted by talent from other churches.——Forty-nine 
scholars in the Pilgrim Chapel Sunday school took a 
written examination on the lessons of July, forty- 
two passing successfully. 





The Camp Memorial Mission in Forsyth Street, 
New York City, has reached the dignity of having a 
regular minister, its call having been accepted by 
Rev. Mr. Flyfield, an English missionary, who has 
been laboring during the past year in New Jersey 
under the A. H. M.S. The church building, valued 
at $23,000, was secured four years ago through the 
efforts of Gen. 0. O. Howard and his sun, who dis- 
covered the former dingy quarters while passing 
through the East Side one Sunday afternoon. The 
general has been in the Sunday school ever since, 
teaching a Bible class. The second floor of the 
present building is used for a kindergarten, and 
the sewing society and other organizations con- 
nected with the mission hold their meetings on the 
third floor. 

LAKE STATES 
Ohio. 

The Central Congregationalist has been compelled, 
for financial reasons, to give up its Cleveland office, 
and Rev. £. A. Fredenbagen, who has conducted the 
Ohio department with energy and faithfulness, will 
return tothe pastorate. He has recently supplied at 
Grace and Hough Avenue Churches, Cle eland, at 
Vermillion and at Medina. 


Judge Lester Taylor of Claridon, who was a cou- 
spicuous member of the Minneapolis National Coun- 
cil, celebrated his ninety-fifth birthday, Aug. 5. 
The same week he rode thirty miles in a carriage 
and made an address at a meeting of the Ashtabula 


County pioneers. 
Indiana. 


Rev. J. B. Watson has closed his first year in the 
Liber-Portland field. Most of the time he has been 
engaged in special study at Ridgeville College. He 
now removes to Portland to be near his work, The 
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church there has rented the Friends’ meeting house 
for regular services. The old church at Liber is in 
a flourishing condition.——The women of Mayflower 
Church, Indianapolis, had $150 in the wrecked 
Indianapolis National Bank. 


Michigan. 

Rev. F.C. Field of Ewen, a new lumbering town 
on the Upper Peninsula, lost all his household effects, 
clothing and library in a disastrous fire that visited 
the village last month. Nothing was saved but 
what the family had on their backs. The church 
owns the house of worship and an unoccupied par- 
sonage, both of which escaped destruction. 

The new edifice at Lake Odessa is completed and 
a debt of $1,000 cleared off. Pastor and people are 
greatly rejoiced. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The Aubert Place Church, St. Louis, Rev. E. E. 
Braithwaite, pastor, has nearly one-half already 
pledged of the $15,000 needed for the first portion 
of its new building. Five new families were rep- 
resented among the eleven members received at 
the last communion. 

Rev. E. E. Willey of Joplin is bringing practical 
subjects before his people during the Sundays of 
August by having professional and business men 
occupy the pulpit at the morning service. A physi- 
cian has spoken on the Preservation of Health, a 
lawyer on the Functions of Law and a retired busi- 
ness man on the Ethics of Business. 

Iowa. 

The First Church of Siopx City, Rev. M. W. Dar- 
ling, pastor, sustains an English-speaking Sunday 
school in the German church building and Mr. Dar- 
ling preaches there on Sunday afternoons.— While 
Mr. Wuerrschmidt, the pastor of the German 
church, is in Chicago for medical treatment, his 
pulpit is supplied by Mr. A. H. Vogel of Chicago 
Seminary. 

Rey. L. F. Berry of Ottumwa spends August in 
Ravenswood, a suburb of Chicago. He supplies the 
pulpit and, with his family, occupies the house of 
the pastor, Rev. C. H. Keays, who is spending the 
summer abroad. 

During the six years’ pastorate of Rev. J. M. Cum- 
ings at Dunlap an even hundred were received to 
membership and about $2,000 were raised for be- 
nevolences. 

The church at Runnells has secured a new pastor, 
Rey. A. M. Leichliter of Larchwood, and also a par- 
sonage. 

The Eldora people, Rev. E. Kent, pastor, are build- 
ing a fine stone edifice which will cost about $20,000. 
—Church buildings are being erected at Little 
Rock, Rodney, Whiting and Wall Lake. The spire 
of the Whiting church building was struck by light- 
ning July 26 and damaged to the amount of about 
$75.——Extensive improvements are being made 
upon the edifice at Shenandoah. 


Minnesota. 

Rev. A. A. Davis, by request, has withdrawn his 
resignation at North Branch. He will preach at 
North Branch, Sunrise and at Cambridge, where 
there has been the preliminary organization of a 
Congregational church. There is no English serv- 
ice at this place, the Isanti County seat, and the call 
is imperative for work. 

The churches at Merritt and McKinley are feel- 
ing the effect of hard times in the shutting down 
of work in the iron mines and the removal of some 
people to find work. Better times are expected in 
the spring. 

Mr. Calvin Wight worked for three months with 
the church at Winthrop, which has been greatly 
benefited and there are some hopeful conversions. 
He opened work at Gibbon, a destitute point on the 
railway. Efforts are made to have services at both 
places. Mr. Wight has left Winthrop, much to the 
regret of the people. He attends Princeton Sem- 
inary next year. 

Nebraska. 

Special meetings for a week were held by Rev. T. 
W. Cole at Ravenna during the hottest part of July. 
The audiences were large and six heads of families 
have already joined the church. 


Rev. Francis Lawson is invited to remain another 
year, the third, with the church at Riverton. There 
has been increasing interest along various lines of 
church work, especially in connection with the Y. P. 
S$. C. E. Two or three hopeful conversions have 
shown the efficiency of this latter work. Mr. Law- 
son has three out-stations, among them Inavale, 
where a Congregational church formerly existed. 
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A church in the East has lately sent the church at 
Riverton a good supply of hymn-books. 

Rev. A. L. Brown, pastor at Dodge and Howells, is 
encouraged. At the former place the ladies have 
raised the money to reinsure the edifice and at the 
latter the Ladies’ Aid Society has secured the funds 
to paper and renovate the building. 

The church at Silver Creek, Rev. I. J. Gardner, 
pastor, is making efforts to provide new seats in its 
house of worship. — 

South Dakota. 

Missionary C. M. Daley has been holding special 
meetings in the new railroad town of Wakonda 
where a church will probably be organized.—Rev. 
J. H. Dixon of Chamberlain finds it an advantage 
to hold the weekly prayer meetings at twilight in- 
stead of in the evening, thus avoiding the heat and 
glare of lights. ——A new edifice was dedicated at 
Turton, Aug.6, Superintendent Thrall preaching the 
sermon. A deficit of $230 was raised beside $30 
toward procuring seats. Rev. C. H. Driesbach 1s 
the pastor.——Rev. H. W. Jamison of Chicago Sem- 
inary during his vacation has helped organize four 
churches in the State, the last one being at Pitrodie, 
July 30. Superintendent Thrall preached the sermon 
and Rev. Mary E. Drake offered the prayer. A 
thank offering of $26 was sent to the new church in 
Gettysburg. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


Olivet Church, San Francisco, Rev. H. H. Cole, 
pastor, has resolved to be self-supporting.——Favor- 
able reports come from Rev. W. N. Meserve and his 
gospel wagon. Several towns in the mountains 
have been visited. 


At the Needles Rev. Joseph Overton has in the 
morning a congregation of Indians and one of 
whites in the evening.——Professor Bacon of the 
State University is supplying the pulpit at Santa 
Barbara, at the same time enjoying a quiet vacation 
at that attractive resort. 


Rev. Dr. Bevan of Melbourne, en route to the Par- 
liament of Religions at Chicago, was to preach for 
Plymouth Church, San Francisco, Aug. 6. 

Oregon. 

During Rev. J. L. Hershner’s service of the Miss- 
issippi Avenue Church, Portland, East Side, sixty- 
four were added to the church, forty on confession, 
a parsonage has been erected and the streets adja- 
cent to the church property improved. He now 
enters the field of Sunday school work as assistant 
to Rey. C. H. Curtis, State superintendent of the 
c.8.S.and P.S. 

The corner stone for an edifice to cost $2,000 was 
laid last month at Willsburg, four miles south of 
Portland. The church was organized a year or 
more ago through the efforts of Rev. G. A. Rock- 
wood, formerly pastor at Oregon City. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


BAKER, Henry R., to remain at Crawford, Neb., de- 
clines, and is now at Meody’s Bible Institute, Chicago. 

BARNARD, A. T., West Rutland, Vt., to Second Ch., 
Huntington, Mass. 

CAMERON, Donald, to Carthage, 8S. D. Accepts, and is 
already at work. 

DAVIES, Thomas V., Stockton, Kan., to Salina. Ac- 


cepts. 

DAVIS, William V. W., Worcester, Mass., to First Ch., 
Pittsfield. 

GLIDDEN, A. M. P., Mitchell, 8. D., to Telluride, Col. 

HERSHNER, John L., Albina, Ore., to the assistant 
superintendency of the C. S. S. and P. 8. for Oregon. 


Accepts. 
HINDLEY, George, Weeping Water, Neb., to the pres- 
idency of Ridgeville College, Ind. 
LAWRENCE, John, to Acton, Me. Accepts. 
WATHEN, Rev. Mr., Nova Scotia, to Lisbon, N. H. Ac- 


cepts. 
“a 4SON, Samuel F., Tonganoxie, Kan., to Wymore, 


eb. 

WRAY, Alfred K., Springfield, Mo., has begun work as 
home missionary superintendent for Missouri. 

Ordinations and Installations. 
EVERT, Henry S., o. p. Aug. 1, Leona, Kan. Sermon, 
ey. L. P. Broad; other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. F. 
Markham, D. J. Treiber and B. D. Conkliug. 
Resignations. 

DAVIS, Albert A., with/raws resignation at North 
Branch and Sunrise, Minn. 

DIXON, M. Coupland, Northport and Omena, Mich. 

TRAVERS, Robert M., Milford, Neb. 

Dismissions. 

PACKARD, N. Luther, Ionia, Bassett and Chickasaw, 
Io., Aug. 1, to engage in evangelistic work under the di- 
rection of the Iowa H. M. 8. 

Charches Organized. 
GRAFTON, N. D., recognized Aug. 5. Twelve members. 


MOORE, D, M., of Colebrook, Ct., is suffering from ill- 
ness and will be unable to preach for some time to 


0) 5 
PORTER, Charles W., of Winthrop, Me., has been con- 
fined to his house by illness a month and now has a 
slow fever. He was at Caribou part of the time. 
THAYER, Henry O., who was at Limington, Me., is now 
residing at Brookline, Mass. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK, 

A special session of the Montreal Presbytery bag 
discussed the case of Prof. John Campbell, charged 
with heresy. Principal MacVicar of the Montreaj 
Presbyterian College, in which Professor Campbell 
teaches, and his colleague, Professor Scremyer, 
supported the charges of heresy. The charges, 
by an overwhelming majority, were decided to be 
relevant and Professor Campbell has been gum. 
moned to answer them at a meeting of the pres. 
bytery to be héld Sept. 2. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


Auburn, Cal., basa “‘ fellowship committee,” whose. 


duty it is to see that visits to societies in the neigh. 
borbood are made from time to time.—~A free pub- 
tic reading-room in the church building, to be open 
every week day evening, is to be established by the 
society at Geneva, Neb. 

Last Aprii the Chicago Union appointed a com. 
mittee to circulate a petition urging the mayor to 
enforce the law requiring the closing of the liquor 
saloons on Sunday. Last month a committee of En- 
deavorers, accompanied by leading citizens, pre. 
sented the petition, which had received 80,000 signa- 
tures. Many other signatures were also secured, 
but too late to be presented. 

The banners awarded at Montreal to Pennsyl- 
vania received a hearty welcome at the meetin; of 
the Philadelphia Union, July 27. Addresses were 
given by Rev. J. T. Beckley, D. D., and others, Mr. 
J. Howard Breed showed stereopticon views of the 
convention, the song was sung with which the Penn- 
sylvania delegation at Montreal greeted the banner 
for the greatest gain in societies and a collection 
was taken for the family of the member of the 
Montreal reception committee who died while on 
duty. 

Illustrations of the attitude of Endeavorers on 
Sunday observance are frequent this year. Two of 
the most recent are these. The executive commit- 
tee of the Alameda County Union of California 
passed resolutions asking earnestly for Sunday clos- 
ing at California’s proposed fair next winter, and 
the Endeavorers of McCune, Kan., have expressed 
their opinion of Sunday mails by promising not to 
make use of them either by receiving mail from the 
post office on Sunday or by mailing any matter on 
that day. 





THE NORTHFIELD OONFERENCE. 


“T have been blest over and over and over 
again.’’ The speaker was a woman, one ofa 
score or more who, in response to Mr. Moody's 
desire, were giving sentence testimonies, last 
Sunday evening, to the benefit each had re- 
ceived from the twelve days’ conference then 
closing at Northfield. Her ardent words well 
represent the general feeling of the Christian 
hearts there assembled and fused, by the in- 
fluences of the place and of the day, into one. 
It was interesting to mark the various ways 
in which substantially the same thought was 
expressed. ‘This has been the best day of 
my life,” spoke up an enthusiastic brother. 
‘‘T was sent here for rest of body,” said an- 
other man, “and I’ve got it and spiritual re 
freshment, too.” ‘I came 400 miles,” said 8 
young woman, “ for the blessing which I have 
received here.” A man in middle life testi- 
fied: “I have been to about all of these 
eleven conferences and never have I gotten 
so much good.” Husbands and wives rose 
side by side to bear witness to the helpful 
ness of the meetings. “ That’s right,” said 
Mr. Moody, encouragingly. ‘I like to see 
aman and wife coming into the kingdom to- 
gether.” So the stream of testimony ran oD 
in unbroken flow, gathering unto itself not 
only the speech of those who were trium- 
phantly conscious of a spiritual uplift but 
eager, wistful longings of sou!s that yearned 
for a blessing, and even timid requests for 
prayers on the part of several who had never 
settled the question of their personal rela 
tion to the Saviour. 

Northfield conferences never come to 4® 
end without taking on something of the savor 
of a revival and the effect of this year’s 8 
sions in deepening Christian life and in in- 
citement to soul-winning has been even more 
marked than heretofore. One reason, pe 
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haps, was that Mr. Moody came to the confer- 
ence directly from his stirring campaign in 
Chicago, with the smoke of the battle still 
about him and the satisfaction showing itself 
in his face which a man feels when he is put- 
ting in hard blows for his Master. When 
onve the people in the audience learned from 
his own lips of the great and enlarging work 
which is going forward under his superin- 
tendence in the city of the World’s Fair, they 
were reconciled to his absence for the first 
week of the conference. Forsooth, why should 
this great evangelist and general forsake even 
for a few days his laborsin behalf of the pub- 
licans and sinners collected in Chicago this 
summer in order to preach to the saints who 
come up to Northfield year after year? Most 
of them were leng ago ripe for heaven and 
already know a large portion of their Bibles 
by heart. 

But the conference could not have afforded 
to miss altogether the inspiration of Mr. 
Moody’s presence, and if at its request he told 
the story of what is being done in Chicago it 
was not to magnify D. L. Moody, for he says 
he always feels foolish when he talks about 
himself, but to show what God is ready to do 
for all our great cities 1f Christians will but 
awake to their duty and opportunity. To this 
evd was his preaching directed, for he believes 
that the time was never more opportune for 
aggressive action by the church, and he longs 
tu see all over the country an uplift of Chris- 
tian life in order that the world may be 
reached and saved. Mr. Moody is still a lover 
of the good old doctrines and bases every- 
thing upon them, as his sermons last Sunday 
on the Atonement and Repentance show, but 
the ethical element gains in emphasis in his 
thought year by year. He declares over and 
over again that God cannot do anything with 
aman who is not living a right life, and the 
place to find out about that, he says, is not in 
the prayer meeting where the man speaks, 
but in the home and shop where he lives. 

The prominence which this summer’s cam- 
paign in Chicago had at the meetings just 
ended may be inferred from the contribution 
of $10,000 made toward it. This was done be- 
fore Mr. Moody arrived, chiefly through the 
inspiring leadership of Henry M. Moore of 
Boston. He and his coadjutors set about the 
task with a good many misgivings, knowing 
the tightness of the times but thinking that 
possibly three or four thousand dollars could 
be raised. ; 

The circumstances connected with this gift 
were remarkable, and the scene when it was 
being made was impressive. Instead of ask- 
ing for oral pledges, as is the usual custom at 
Northtield, contributors were asked to send 
up slips of paper announcing what they could 
give. These kept coming in until at the first 
count they aggregated about $6,000. There 
Were any individual pledges of $100 and up- 
ward. One woman rose and drawing off from 
her finger a diamond ring sent it forward to 
the platform. Mr. Moore held it up silently 
before the audience for-a few moments, then 
saying, “And this, too, we lay on God’s altar.” 
When the gifts of the first day were allina 
telegram stating what had been given was 
sent to Mr. Moody in Chicago, and it had 
hardly been gone a half-hour when Mrs. 
Moody received a letter from her husband in 
Which he said he was troubled about the 
financial outlook and was making it a subject 
of special prayer. It is easy to understand 
how the news of the royal way in which his 
Northfield friends were coming to his assist- 
ance almost overpowered him and that he re- 
ards it as another of the many signal an- 
Swers to prayer with which his personal 


history abounds. 


But the sympathies of the conference were 
hot allowed to be confined to the Chicago 





feld, important as that is just at this juncture. 
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The foreign missionaries had their field day, 
being marshaled from all quarters of the 
globe by Dr. Pierson, and each had a stirring 
tale to tell. China was represented by Rev. 
B. C. Atterbury and Rev. W. M. Upcraft, 
Africa by Rev. Josiah Tyler, Turkey by Dr. 
G. C. Raynolds, India by Rev. Henry Fair- 
bank, the Telugu Mission by Dr. David 
Downey and Dr. Jewett. Lines of labor 
nearer home had their champions, too. There 
was an exceptionally interesting trio of 
speakers Sunday afternoon—Mrs. J. K. Bar- 
ney, who superintends the reformatory work 
of the W.C. T. U., Hermann Warszawiak, the 
converted Jew, who is carrying on in New 
York such an effective work in behalf of the 
Hebrews, and Father O’Conner, whose mis- 
sion is to Roman Catholics. 

This conference will be memorable for the 
amount of consecutive Bible teaching. The 
premillennial view of Christ’s return was ex- 
ploited at length and as presented by Drs. 
Gordon and Pierson seems to be winning a 
considerable number of adherents. There are 
those, however, who deprecate so strong an 
emphasis upon this disputed dogma and who 
would regret the growth of a tendency to 
thrust it forward as central and vital. It is 
certainly not Mr. Moody’s idea to give the 
subject undue prominence at these annual 
gatherings, though it will have its proper 
place next year in the plan of study which he 
intends to develop along an original line. 
The twelve days will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of as many doctrines in their proper 
order, a day being given to each and the best 
expounders of the doctrines that can be ob- 
tained in this country or Great Britain being 
invited to set them forth. Those who go to 
Northfield next year are likely to find a fine 
new auditorium, with seating capacity for 
3,000. It took but thirty-five minutes to 
secure subscriptions of $35,000 for this ob- 
ject. 

Music had its wonted recognition at this 
conference, Messrs. Sankey and Stebbins sing- 
ing the old favorites and a new gospel singer 
appearing in the person of Miss May Whittle, 
the daughter of the evangelist, who has a 
voice of much sweetness and power. The 
blind singers, Mr. and Mrs. Baker, were also 
frequently heard. There were, as usual, fre- 
quent devotional meetings and many com- 
munings together by the way as kindred 
spirits met in the parlors and porches, or as 
they roamed together through the lovely 
woods and over the breezy hills and talked of 
those interests which are dear to all disciples of 
Jesus Christ, ‘‘ whate’er their outward sign.”’ 

H. A. B. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


REV. GEORGE G. LYON. 


Mr. Lyon died suddenly at his home in Cortland, 
O., Aug. 3. He was born in Montreal, Oct. 22, 1824, 
and removed to Buffalo, N. Y.,in 1839. He soon 
after became an editor of the Toledo Blade and es- 
tablished and edited the Dubuque Times. He was 
ordained in 1858 and went into the army as chaplain 
of the Thirty-sixth Illinois Regiment and served as 
aid-de-camp on the staff of Gen. Franz Siegel. Mr. 
Lyon held pastorates in West Farmington, U., Ben- 
son, Vt., Aurora, O., Wickliffe, O., and North Bloom- 
field, O., where he was pastor of the church at the 
time of his death. 





~~ Deaths. 


BIGELOW-—In Boston, Aug. 10, Dr. G. F. Bigelow, aged 
72 yrs. He was secretary of the Old South Church 
and one of the founders of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 

DAVIS-In Slatersville, R. 1, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Rev. Wilbur Johnson, George Davis, aged 
8lyrs. Funeral services were held, July 29, at the 
Congregational church in Medfield, Mass., of which 
he had been a member for fifty-seven years. 

FISHER—In Newton, Aug. 4, Oliver C. Fisher, aged 84 

rs. 





McKEEVER—In Bunker Hill, l.. Aug. 5, Rev. Isaac 
. MeKeever, D. D., formerly a_ professor in the 
Methodist College at Adrian, Mich. He afterwards 
entered the Congregational ministry and filled useful 
pastorates at Allegan and Ludington. 

VIVIAN—In Ada, Mich., Aug. 7, Rev. Richard Vivian, 
aged 59 yrs. He was not in the active ministry but 
had held several home missionary pastorates in the 
State. 








| Hood’s Cures 











Herman Kanold, Jr. { 


After Typhoid Fever 


“ Over a year ago I was taken {Il with typhoid 
fever. After recovering from the sickness I 
was weak and troubled with severe headaches, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


has greatly benefited me. It has thoroughly 
cleansed my bleod and I am feeling better now 
than for some time. All troubled with head- 
aches should use Mieed’s Sarsaparilla.” 
HERMAN KANOLD, Jk., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 











Proof Positive. 


You remember the Westerner who declared 
that his candidate for the Legislature was a 


greater statesman than Washington. 


‘You can’t prove that,’’ said one of his lis- 


teners. 


‘*T don’t need to,’’ was the triumphant reply; 


** he admits it himself.” 

















We do not need to prove our claim that bird’s-eye maple is the most popular wood in 


which a chamber set can be made. 


The fact that such sets are eagerly bought at the 


very highest prices whenever offered shows that the public admits it itself, 
And now here stands, perhaps, the finest bird’s-eye set we have ever offered for sale. 


Its lines are extremely beautiful. 
attention at once. 
designed in chamber furniture. 


The massive upper panel of the headboard rivets the 
The dressing glass in the bureau is as fine in its way as anything ever 


The opportunity to buy this superb set at our midsummer prices is something which 


will not happen once in half a dozen years. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 
48 CANAL STREET { *2tccoeree” 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The remarkable conditions of the money 
markets defy the memory of most business 
men, if, indeed, they have ever before been ex- 
perienced in this country. There is a pre- 
mium paid for money. The payment is made 
in an order which to all intents and purposes 
is to be redeemed at sight in that same money 
fur which the premium is paid. All axioms 
are detied when a thing commands a premium 
in its own kind. Of course, the fact is that 
this condition of affairs is a virtual suspension 
of cash payments—the entire commupity is 
willing to temporarily accept in payments of 
all forms an order or promise to pay which 
will not be honored according to its strict 
terms. Such orders, or bank checks, are of 
course abundantly secured by property, and it 
testifies to the value of the bank deposit and 
check system, and as well to the good sense of 
the American people, that in a time of panic 
like the present so ready a substitute is found 
for the ordinary forms of money and that trans- 
fers of property are thereby rendered possible. 

The President has delivered himself of his 
message to Congress. It was a simple, direct 
and forcible statement of the reasons why 
Congress is needed in extra session, with a 
single recommendation as to the action of that 
body. In the absence of an elaborate currency 
program the message is considered disappoint- 
ing by some, yet by others as very politic, con- 
sidering the principal business in hand. The 
writing of a message is well-nigh a perfunc- 
tory matter at best, for the facts of the tinan- 
cial situation, the way to quick relief and the 
numerous possible substitute measures are as 
well known to Congress as to the President. 
It can hardly be expected that the delibera- 
tive body at Washington will arrive at any 
early conclusions, even as to the simple repeal 
of the Sherman law. The inherent obstacles 
to quick action by such a body are always 
great, and indications thus far are that each 
obstacle will be taken full advantage of. 

Meanwhile, the whole country is selling its 
merchandise and its obligations, in the form 
of stocks and bonds, at bankrupt prices, and 
finally the Europeans are so attracted by the 
bargains that their gold is coming toward us 
in great volume. In addition to imports this 
month of something like $25,000,000 gold, there 
will be an addition to the national bank cur- 
rency of nearly $20,000,000. This in itself is 
inflation of no mean volume. But if Congress 
can stop to pass the bill allowing banks to 
take out circulation up to the par value of 
bonds deposited as security, a still further ad- 
dition to the volume of currency will be made 
of nearly $20,000,000 more. Always bereto- 
fore such inflation of the actual stock of money 
has served like a talisman to unlock hoarded 
funds. If it happily so happens this time it 
is possible that a month later will witness a 
plethora of funds as marked as the recent 
famine. 

Imports of merchandise are decreasing and 
exports, despite low prices, are increasing, so 
that we are strengthening our position in the 
international trade of the world. While crop 
reports are not all that could be desired and 
railroad earnings in many sections are de- 
creasing at an ominously rapid rate, although 
workmen are idle in all the large cities and 
fear of tariff legislation is contributing its 
share to the current depression—in spite of 
these drawbacks there is reason to hope that 
with a restoration of something like normal 
conditions in the money market the vigor and 
energy and intelligence of the American peo- 
ple will not long submit to any such extreme 
depression of business as now exists. The 
damage wrought has been so awful that any 
complete recovery will be a matter of years, 
probably, yet a confidence that the road to re- 
eovery has been entered on is almost like win- 
ning the hard fight itself. 
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WELL WorRTH WHILE.—The point suggested in 
the advertisement of Paine’s Furniture Company in 
another column is worth remembering. Such 
chances do not ripen once ina decade. Here is an 
opportunity to buy at midsummer prices the latest 
and finest set of chamber furniture, executed in 
bird’s-eye maple. The only excuse for the low 
price in this instance is the lateness of the season, 


but where a set is to last a lifetime any time of | 


year is seasonable for a purchase. 





Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiasticaPnotices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 








MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supnies. 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association o 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
tun, Mass. 


READ The New Era, by Dr Strong, and then ask, 
“Am [not needed?” Possibly the Schoo! for Christian 
Workers at Springfield, Mass , with eleven instructors, 
may aid you in deciding. Scholarships and an oppor- 
tunity to earn part or all of one’s expenses are offered. 
Catalogue cheerfully sent by addressing J. L. Dixon, 
Cor. Sec. 


LAY COLLEGE, Revere, Mass. Located in a suburb of 
Boston, it can supply posters. churches and missions 
with assistants in Sunday school, Endeavor and Boys’ 
Brigade work. Preaching supplied to smaller churches. 
Those wishing to prepare to serve Christ and the church 
are welcome toa catalogue, etc. Address, REV. J. P. 
Bixsy, President. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer 

WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSUUCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational Hlouse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership. $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St 

THER CONGREGATIONAL CHUkcH BUI “og So- 
cleTY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. FE 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charies R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Fiel id 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-C harge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamiiton, Sec.; KE. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St , Chicago, I. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students forthe min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
mnreg Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
eges 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOcCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school he'ps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary ; E. Lawrence 
fRarnard, Treasurer. conzregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. Bible 
Hiouse, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Cninese. Boston office, 
21 Congre gational House; Chic ago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
thie. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, foundea De- 
comer 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. Nie ‘kerson; furnishes loan Ipraries and religious 
AY... to vessels, and distributes clothing and uther 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and re magazines soli 
citea, and may be sent tothe — , 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Sec rotnsy, Room 22, Congregational House. 
v. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
G SORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA 8. Sxow, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational Huuse, Boston 


Pane op AN SEAMEN’S FRIEND wootney, No, 76 Wall 
.» New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
aoe the mora! and social Condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper 
ance homes and eon houses in :eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
— yy the Satdor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
an € t 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Kev W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
ne. STURGES, Treasurer, 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of ne > 4 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequea' 

American Sunday School Union established in ‘he oo 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions ma 





gent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Ad 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Benen con Street, Room 
Post office address, Box 1 


m 85, Boston. 
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Financial. 





School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest. 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘sx 


Please mention the Vonyregationatist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY, 
Seventy-Eighth Semi- Annual Statement, duly, 1892, 

















CASH CAPITAL... .ccccvccesccccesccccacccccees 235.000 ,000,00 
Reserve Premium Fund ..............2esseeeees 4,172,357. 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes 145.973.6 
Net Surpius.......c.cccccvcccccsevevevccsvccccecs 1 237,920.95 
CASH ASSETS................. 89, 156,231.58 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks 

Real Batate........-cccsccrccsesecccsevccccescess I S57 30.27 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Rea 
BEetAte. oo cccccevccscccdcveccescccsicesoocescevess 695,150.00 
United States Stocks imarket value)......... 1, 678,975.00 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and _ BKonds 
(meAFKEE VORRO).0ccccccvccccovecsccessoccccvess 3,309.915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,087.87 
Loans on Stocks, » pay able on demand....... - 149,700.00 

— uncol'ected and in hands of 
nccrbdenqondesersoncaenenbacctpontooresecs SOM, 232.58 
PR eg due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 99,446.29 
TOTAL 89, 156,231.52 





D. 6. ae 4D, Presiden 
H. weet? RN, t 


E.G. SNOW, dR. § Vice-Presdents 


W. 1. BIGELOW, Secretaries. 


T. B. REEN E 
n.d: PERRIS. . BURTIS. Ass’t Secretaries. 
New York, July 12, en” 





WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans 


—on— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON—— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 624°%o AND 7% 


We personally examine all ao 8. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 











ny FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES +s om 





Send for References. 1EST - 
‘0 Address, TACOMA TNVESTRENT (0. Ate aes 








Midsummer Offer 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


A ‘‘Trial Subscription ’’ to the 
Congregationalist (to a new name) 
for six months costs $1.00. 

Any old subscriber sending us 
two such subscribers may receive 
as a premium one of our Improved 
Binders, postpaid. The Binder is 
sold for 75 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


See 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL coN- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIF 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


ONARY’S VIEW OF THE BOARD TROUBLES. 


A MISSI 

We have received during the last few months 
a number of letters from missionaries in many 
foreign fields, some of which we have had per- 
mission to publish. We have refrained from 
doing so, not because they are not entitled to 
a voice—for who are 80 much interested in the 
outcome of the present controversy as they 
are?—but because we have hesitated to in- 
yolve them in the discussion. But now the 
time has arrived when their words may have 
needed weight with all parties. The follow- 
ing extract, from a communication from a mis- 
siovary in one of the board’s Turkish missions, 
represents the sentiments which of late have 
been expressed to us more than once in these 
letters from abroad: 


I rejoice that the views of the moderates 
have received such adequate and forcible ex- 
pression. Speaking for myself alone, I must 
say that this everlasting wrangle in the Board 
produces nausea whenever it is forced upon 
my attention, as by ——’s recent spiteful 
attack on Noyes. And this disgust at pro- 
tracted quarreling is produced by the distress 
which it mflicts on us who are in the mission 
field. Not a hopeful word has come to this field 
from America for the past three years. What 
‘doI mean? I mean that either actual reduc- 
tion or the threat of reduction in our supplies 
has constantly hampered and hindered our 
work, At each annual meeting the chief ques- 
tion has been how to cut down our appropria- 
tions to the limits prescribed at Boston—not 
how to push the work most advantageously. 
And the outlook for the coming year is the 
darkest yet! It is a disheartening monotony. 
The present organization of the Board, by 
which the churches can exercise control only 
by withholding their gifts, may seem admir- 
able to the writer in the Advance whom Mr. 
Bradley mentions, but to the missionary, who 
sees the harvest of years of hard labor going 
to destruction for sunmple lack of funds to get 
it garnered, such admiration seems sarcastic 
enough fairly to bite. 

O ye radicals and ultra-conservatives, if ye 
knew how weary we are dismissing a teacher 
here and cutting down an evangelist there 
and throwing out a Bible woman yonder and 
refusing a preacher to this place and saying to 
that place, ‘‘We can do nothing for your 
needed church building,” if you realized how 
wearing all thisis, itdoes seem as if you would 
voluntarily withdraw your obnoxious and ob- 
trusive selves and wrangles from our sight and 
hearing and let the Congregational churches 
turn their attention to evangelizing the world! 

Itis rarely wise for a pastor to remain with 
achurch a large minority of whose members 
feel strongly opposed to him. Even though 
he can command a majority on a test vote and 
even though he feels that his opponents are 
unjustifiable in their conduct, still he is less 
useful than a new man would be and there- 
fore relatively injures the cause of Christ by 
holding on. Knowing this to be true he usu- 
ally resigns with as good grace as he can com- 
mand. It seems to me that the same regard 
for the progress of Christ’s kingdom ought to 
lead men now holding oftice in the Board to 
resign. They may feel that they are disliked 
for their very faithfulness and yet they are 
opposed and even distrusted by a large minor- 
ity of the Board’s constituency. 

The honored home secretary, for example, 
Would probably be surprised if he knew the 
names of pastors, influential laymen, corpo- 
rate members and missionaries—all esteeming 
him personally, as I do, and all opposed to 
the dogma or hypothesis of future probation, 
4 Tam—whom 1 have heard express the wish, 
very earnestly, that he would resign. They 
Pa _ vote to retire him, perhaps, but 
Cheit’s. d be very thankful if for the sake of 
inn oe he would voluntarily with- 
~ pe poe he do so, stating openly that 
hea ms 1 no regret for his past action but 
tbe ant or oe prosperity of Zion, the Christ- 
* 4 Shown would exalt him in the opin- 
Pradentia’ Like action by members of the 
Suthone t : ane who have been active 
would clea - ag of the last ten years 
OE Bie eesie ay for a peace honorable to 
dence of ate tower the —— has - Fave 
moderate himself awe eing regarded asa 
good io of division is needless—if some 
ven’ see will kindly resign! If they 

«cause of 5 Sion can still be avoided and the 
(by th aving men advanced by the adoption 
Board) of peace-loving majority of the 

a plan once cegeestel to the writer. 
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used to hold meetings at a schoolhouse Sun- 
day afternoons. One or two Sundays a some- 
what ‘“‘scaly”’ and distrusted gtudent accom- 
panied us without invitation. The next Sun- 
day, just as we were congratulating ourselves 
on getting off without him, his tall form 
loomed up in the distance. Then, in despera- 
tion, the party appealed to the leader: ‘‘ Re- 
sign Jones. Go ahead and resign him. He 
hasn’t got sense enough to — himself, you 
resign him.” So Jones had to be “ resigned.” 

Of course the Board is loath to wound the 
feelings of thuse who have served it. It is 
easier to accept resignations than to “ resign”’ 
men in the college boy sense. But when 
men’s partisanship, even though conscientious, 
has placed them in a position where they are 
obstructing the progress of the Lord’s work, 
and when they cannot see that the interests of 
that work demand in their places new men 
unassociated with controversy, then those 
who have the responsibility should gently but 
firmly “ resign ’’ them. 
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UNHAPPY TURKEY. 


A private letter from Dr. W. A. Farnsworth 
of Cxsarea, Turkey, contains the following, 
which must both interest and sadden our 
readers. Since it was written, however, the 
welcome news has come by cable that two of 
the Marsovan professors have been pardoned 
on condition of their leaving the country: 


Though I have been in Turkey more than 
forty years*I have not seen such sorrow as 
has fallen upon many of the people, including 
some of our own friends, within the last week. 
A week ago last Saturday I was in Angora 
and attended the trial of fifty-five political 
prisoners. There are some others yet to be 
tried. That was the great day of the defense. 
I heard the arguments of the ablest of their 
lawyers. After the arguments were finished 





(Continued on page 231.) 











In Paint 


portant to obtain 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. Time has proven that white lead made by the “Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 


other method of manufacture. 


standard paint. 
““ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 


‘* ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’gh) 


*“* ATLANTIC ” (New York) 
*«*BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER ” (St. Louis) 
‘*CORNELL ” (Buffalo) _— 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the ‘‘ Old Dutch” process. 
You can produce any desired color by 
these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 


You get the best in buying them. 
tintin 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. ar 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book ¢ontainin 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


the best is cheapest. Strictly Pure White 
Lead is best; properly applied it will not 
scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 
to the wood and forms a permanent base for 
repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 
burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. 


When buying it is im- 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
**PFAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 
**LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

**« MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN " (Chicago) : 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
‘“*ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION” (New York) 


informa- 
© 80. 





1 Broadway, New York. 





Trifle with trifles 


it. 
manufacture 


ing desired. 





195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


but not with serious things. 
house is a serious thing. Comfort and health depend upon 
Our experience of fifty years is at your service. 


The proper heating of your 


We 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our Cat- 
alogue wil] cost you nothing. Better send for it, indicating manner of heat- 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


207, 209, and a11 Water St, 
NEW YORK, 





Corticelli 


Embroidery Silk 
put up on spools, is 





Reeling Raw Silk from 
work are two other rival attractions. Look for them 
in the Canadian Section on Columbia Avenue, Manu- 
facturers’ Building. 
tendants, from 10 o’clock A. 
Sunda: 





He was leader of a band of college boys who 


jects. Send 
ing year, and we will mail you the book —96 pp., 87 illus, 
NONOTUCK BILK CO., 15 Summer &t., Boston, Mase. 


+. daintily done 
on fine linen delights 
crowds of visitors at the 
World’s Fair. Finished 
examples of this work 
are also on exhibition. 
Corticelli Wash 

E], conveniently 
used forthe darning. 
Bi i 






“oe Ss : 
and Corticelli Drawn. 


Working hours for expert at. 
. to 5 o'clock P. M., 
nce Home Needlework 


excepted. Flore 











** Harris” 
Method of 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggest sys- 
tematic meth of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Con jation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


The 


Giving 


For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston, 








soon 


as your household 
| disinfectant. An 
| odorless liquid, re= 
liable, prompt and | 
cheap. 


| 
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| class grocers, in quart bottles 


| 
| 
1] 
| 


| only. Prepared by Henry B. 


| Sold by druggists and high 
| Platt, New York. | 
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0 
A Clock out of 
order shows it on the 
face. When the hu- 
man machine goes 
wrong,the physiogno- 
my tellstales. If you 
do not ook well, take 


Beecham’s 
te) Pills 
r (Tasteless) 


25 cents a box 


pecoseo-o 


REFRESHING PERFUME. 


Antic Mus Keto 


Drives Away Mosquitos, 











CURES THEIR BITES. 


MADE BY 
ROBERT LOW’S SON, 17 Cedar St.,N. ik: 


DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 








Typewriter and cial 
machinegirls, whobend 
over allday, should take 
it night and morning. 


ier om 
4 Set 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. ~-\ dandruff. 
Li<f, Makes the heir grow thick and soft. 
~~) Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

n. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 











ski 
Sprains, All PE or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
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OHAUTAUQUA. 


The original Chautauqua easily holds its 
own as the queen of summer assemblies. 
Twenty years have not only transformed a 
forest into a beautiful city by the lake but 
have developed what began as a Sunday 
school institute into a great popular univer- 
sity, with many of the ablest instructors in 
this country and in Europe. 

The platform is as varied as the instruction. 
At one hour Dr. J. M. Buckley skillfully ana- 
lyzes the faith cure and other delusions, at 
another Mr. Robarts Harper describes the 
beautiful panorama of the Rhine as it is un- 
rolled in splendid stereopticon illustrations, at 
another, social and economic problems are dis- 
cussed, and at another, or, perhaps, at the 
same hour, is a delightful concert. Indeed, 
the platform combines the topics of the Forum, 
the Atlantic, the Century, the Poliical Science 
Monthly and the Bibliotheca S:cra. Every 
day has its new attractions, too numerous and 
varied to describe. 

After many years’ attendance at this school 
for the people, and having been associated 
with its growth and work, [ have been for 
three years absent from it, and now I am sur- 
prised at the advance which has been made. 
While old features have been retained, others 
have been added. Under the direction of Mr. 
George Vincent the program is as successful 
as it was under his father, the chancellor, who 
by the stern edict of his brother bishops is 
sent to foreign conferences during the Chau- 
tauqua season. President W. R. Harper has 
the same enthusiasm as in former years in his 
conduct of the College of Liberal Arts and has 
himself classes and lectures at almost every 
hour of the day, Sunday included. 

Secretary W. A. Duncan, who has been for 
sixteen vears connected with the institution, 
has this year completed the most extensive 
imprevements yet made in the grounds. A 
unique system, the only one successfully at 
work in this country, perfectly disposes of the 
drainage. Paved walks extend in many di- 
rections. Dr. Duncan is a host in himself 
and makes every visitor feel at home while he 
guides indefatigably the intricate affairs of 
this summer city. 

Though the attractions were never greater, 
the crowd of visitors is less this season than 
fur a long time. In this respect Chautauqua 
shares the fortunes of other institutions. But 
with abundant resources she will no doubt be 
ready to provide better than ever for the rush 
of guests next summer. A. E. D. 





A SENSATIONAL story has attracted attention 
lately, but as a matter of fact the public has also 
devoted time to things substantial, judging by the 
unprecedented sales of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. Unequaled as a food for infants. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


Mr. S. H. CONKLIN writes from Mt. Carmel, Ct.: 
“Inclosed please find check for your bills of May 
2d and 12th. Irepeat the gratification I expressed 
before as to the convenience, the economy and the 
real artistic beauty the National Lead Company’s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors have proved to me 
in using them. It would seem as if the old way of 
trying to produce the desired shade of color by mix- 
ing many colors together with much labor and 
guesswork must be abandoned in favor of your 
economical, sure and easy method. My painters 
wish to introduce their use in an adjoining town, 
and want a couple of your books as guides.” 








“‘Sneezing, 
Coughing, 
Swearing! 
Used HAKKA CREAM only three 


times. Sneezed but twice since.” 


That’s “Joe” Howard, the veteran journalist | 
correspondent, and what KA CREAM d 

for his HAY FEVER. It is equally effective ‘and By 
for Head Colds, Catarrh, &c. 


Price 50 Cents. At All Druggists. 
Ask your Physician about BOVININE. 
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To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYERS 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 
‘ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every 

of itching, burning, pe! , crusted, and lait skin 
and scal diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a wry — 


tion, and 6 
cally cured a 


\CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Cntr. 
CURA, the great skin cure, Cuti- 
CURA SoaP, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Cun. 
cuRA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. Curicura Reme. 
DIES cure every humor, erupton, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every. 
where. PoTTER DRUG AND Cuem. CorpP., Boston, 
ae" How to Cure Ship Diseases” mailed free, 


P| TT ee blackheads, red, rough, and o!!y ekin 
prevented and cured by CuTICURA SvaP, 


FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 


\ In one minute the Cuticura 











Anti-Pain | iaster relieves rheu- 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
and muscular pains and weaknesses, 
The rst and only pain-killing strengthening plaster 


is the 





To “look their best” 
right of all women. 

"Face blemishes are unnatural 

A smooth skin, free from 
pimples or oiliness, is a charm 
and a delight. 

Nearly all toilet powders 
finally destroy the beauty of 
the skin. 


@ntort Powder 


marvelous skin _ healer. 
It removes the irritating causes 
that roughen and disfigure the 
face. 
It nourishes the skin in a 
natural way, and before many 
days your face is free from 
all blemish. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Comp’ 








ted period only and fe 
HEADACHE sissies 


SUFFERERS § sz. nie yl 
Tablets. Relief warranted or money refun 


able in painful ie oni A8 CO., Ha verbill, Mass. 
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the prisoners were pronounced 
1 left the coast. 
nominal Christians and three 
»sulted for some time, when they 
t their decisions would be given 
I was obliged to leave hefore 


Then the five 
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gave the results. Our 
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PRAYER FOR THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


One of the oldest active pastors in the State 
sends in this timely suggestion: 


Lord, Tby church is in the desert uow; 
Shine from on high and guide it through. 


The Congregationalist 


resources of today is one of the most urgent 
and weighty problems of the educator. The 
majority, probably, of our Congregational min- 
isters cannot touch a large part of their themes 
without grave mistakes, due to this lack of 
post-graduate study. They way not see this. 
he majority of their hearers may not, but 
some do, and the loss of usefulness is real in 
any case. Sv du not let those of us who have 
constant opportunities for fresh study discour- 
age those who really need the summer school. 
Perhaps we shall get something better by and 
by. 8. W. Drxe. 


HELP FOR DISABLED MINISTERS. 


Dr. Furber’s letter in a recent Vongregation- 
alist suggests to me that it may be of interest 
to know that “ one communion collection each 
year from each church ” is the standing recom- 
mendation of the Ohio Board of Ministerial 
Relief. For several years the collections taken 
at meetings of local conferences and the State 
association were sufficient to meet ail demands, 
and from these sources still comes about one- 
half of the annual income of the board, but 
the theory which is gradually growing into 
a condition is “‘ one communion collection each 
year.”’ 1. Ws M. 





WHAT do you take medicine for? Because you are 
sick and want to get well, or because you wish to 
prevent illness? Then remember that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Trilla cures all diseases caused by impure blood and 
nee of the system. It is not what its proprietors 
say but what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, that teils the 
story of its merit. Be sure to get Hood's, and only 

ood’s. 





PURELY vegetable—Hoop’s PILLS—25 cents. 
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Rub In oe 
way 

Rub Out jou 


wash clothes with 
soap. First you rub 
the soap in; 
that’s work in it- 
self. Then you 
rub it out again 
' over the wash- 

board. If your strong and rub hard 
enough, you may get the dirt out, too. 
It's hard work, and women know it. 
But it isn’t the women only that suf- 
fer. She’s wearing the clothes out, 
rubbing them to pieces, all the time. 
It’s just as hard for every thing as it 
is for every body. 


Soak In 
Soak Out 


is Pearline’s 
way of washing 
Put it in the 
water and it 
does its own 
work—yours, 





The American Board is not now so much in 
the desert as on a troubled sea. It isin a con- 
dition in which more than a human pilot is 
needed at the helm. The divine Head of the 
eburch is alone competent to its necessities. 
Atatime when the disciples were at sea and 
there arose a great tempest, insomuch that 


too. It brings 





Elegant Stationery 


rub, ro washboard. 
seem better? 


the dirt out easily and quickly—no 
hard work, no wearing rub, rub, 
Doesn't that 
Saves strength and 


the ship was covered with the waves, Jesus 


was aboard but He 


gency the disciples came to Him and awoke 


Him, saying, ‘ Lo 


And He saith unto them, ‘* Why are ye fearful, 
O ye of little faith?” 
buked the winds and the sea; and there was 


a great calin. 
The American Be 


similar condition, and not a few of its friends 
are feeling in regard to it somewhat as did Eli 
when his heart trembled for the ark of God. 


They are looking 


was asleep. In this emer- 


rd, save us: we perish.” 


Then He arose and re- 


yard is now in a somewhat 


forward with not a little 


To deserve this title 
in this day of inven- 
tions and improve- 
ments, writing pa- 
pers must certainly 
be of surpassing ex- 
cellence. 

THE 


Whiting Paper Co. 
are the largest man- 
ufacturers of fine stationery in the world, 





clothes. And, what some women 
can't believe, it’s just as safe as any 
good soap. 377 JAMES PYLE,N. Y. 








per week, 
0 Agents, 
Ladies or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Osly 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete 
quickly done by dipping in mel 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
_| operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 


beer) cite “a4 


“ SSSbak * 


solicitude to its approaching annual meeting. 
They see not how it shall safely outride its 
perils, unless the Lord shall ‘‘ shine from on 
high and gnide it through.” But this He will 
surely do if its friends shall with one accord 
call upon Him to do it. He will so control 
men and measures that the board shall safely 
outride all its perils and henceforth sail on 
tranquil seas. It is now a time for prayer 
rather than forcontroversy. It is a time when 
all the friends of the board should imitate the 
example of the disciples in their peril at sea. 


Let this be done with a good degree of una- ‘ 


nimity and faith and fervency and all will be 
well, The cause is infinitely more dear to 
Christ than it can he to ourselves, and to the 
ear of faith He may be heard saying, “ Dis- 
miss thy fears: the ark is mine.” SENEX. 


HE STANDS UP FOR THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Some years ago I should have accepted Mr. 
Chapman's criticism of the summer school in 
the Congregationalist without much qualifica- 
Hon. But now I think larger exceptions to it 
should be taken, and that, too, while heartily 
4pproving of his plea for leisure to assimilate 
our knowledge, which is one of the most seri- 
ous needs of our times. I have just come 
from the Summer School of University Exten- 
S100 in Philadelphia, where there are already 
enrolled from 150 to 200 students for its ses- 
sion through July. Not one in ten of these, 
Trereatly, is a student in college or uni- 

‘sity. Apparently four-fifths are teachers, 
school superintendents, post-graduates en- 
ton iN some social work largely from Phila- 


ia, and some who take a third of their 
Vacation, no 


re or less, fo i e 
* gpg Tt getting special lec 


their bjects directly connected with 
torial and for which this is their only 
this te mon soth here and at Chautauqua 
ABCh e kind of student that predominates. 
San auqua are many ministers. 
Pan it seems unfortunate to use the short 
it has os 4 pastor generally gets in study, yet 
touch 's value for him. He comes into actual 
ao after many years’ absence from 
ro 8 with the real work and new metb- 
and thenky waterial of the college, university 
“re ogical seminary. At Philadelphia 
tWeen the 1°, library is in constant use be- 
age = lectures. “How to bring the aver- 
in eee of a dozen or fifteen years ago 
amiliar possession of the educational 





their product is the best, and their papers 
the most fashionable. Try their ‘* Standard 
An im- 
mense variety of their goods can be seen at 


Linen,’’ the correct linen paper. 


your stationers. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA 
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finish when taken from the plater, 
Every family has plating to do, 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colaumbus.O 
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'“G reat designs require great consideration, 
Ov eye-witness Is better than ten hear-says, 


L itte and often fi:ls the purse, 


Diigence is the mistress of success, 


Devere success and you shall command It, 
Us not to-day what to-morrow may want, “ 
Spe superfuities to provide necessaries 


Tu never fears a rigid examination.” 


But the wisest of all is—USE 


WASHING POWDER 
and thereby save Time, Strength and Money. 





MADE ONLY BY 


K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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The Congregationalis 


The New Bread 


As endorsed and recommended by 
the New-York Health Authorities. 


Royal Unfermented Bread is peptic, palatable, most 
healthful, and may be eaten warm and fresh without 
discomfort even by those of delicate digestion, which 
is not true of bread made in any other way. 


To make One Loaf of Royal Unfermented Bread: 


1 quart flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, half a teaspoonful sugar, 
2 heaping teaspoonfuls Royal Baking Powder,* cold boiled 
potato about the size of large hen’s egg, and water. 
Sift together thoroughly flour, salt, sugar, and baking powder; rub in the 
potato; add sufficient water to mix smoothly and rapidly into a stiff batter, 
about as soft as for pound-cake; about a vine water to a quart of flour will 
be required—more ordess,according to thy #fand and quality of the flour 
used. Do not make a stiff dough, like yeast Gread. Pour the batter intoa 
greased pan, 4% by 8 inches, anfl4 inches 4g, filling about half full, The 
loaf will rise to fill the pan when baked. B,&e in very hot oven 45 minutes, 
placing paper over first 15 minutes’ baking, to prevent crusting too soon on 
top. Bake immediately after mixing. Lo not mix with milk. 

* Perfect success can be had only with the Royal Baking Powder, because it is the 
only powder in which the ingredients are prepared so as to give that continuous 
action necessary to raise the larger bread loaf. 

* * * 


The best baking powder made is, as shown by analy- 
sis, the “Royal.” Its leavening strength has been found 
superior to other baking powders, and, as far as I know, 
it is the only powder which will raise large bread perfectly. 


Cyrus Edson, M. D. 
Com’r of Health, New-York City. 







Breadmakers using this receipt who will write the result 
of their experience will receive, free, the most practical cook 
book published, containing 1000 receipts for all kinds of 
Address 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


cooking. 
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| $3 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00, 
Very Stylish, 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe, Three Soles, Extension 
; ¥ ase and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
alae. 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do Wou Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we arecontented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value put in W, L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees fuli value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W, L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize ahs ur footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need, Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail. 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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TYPEWRITERS. CRIBBLING PAPE 


anywhere for exam Exchanging size. For use 

98 ee cat. free, 

— St., New York. 
Chicago, 


as merchants 
86 Monroe St., Fioerke Topp, B Press, | 













For School 
4 4 ! Some, 


and Literary - aes others. About sxe inches in 
neil. Price 10 cents 


pound. Also, memoran = blocks, smaller pa 8 
at pd. ot oe price per pound. of aad 
e too h 
t St., Menten, 


fre, 


PrattInstLibrary Ryernac’ " 





17 August my 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp. 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough pias tough a 
heat; they do not break jn 
use; they do from accident 

They are clear, transparent 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 

Be willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh, Gzo. A. MACBETH Co, 





AKES Leather soft and 
strong and durable— 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin - with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company. Rochester, N.Y. 





The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with any 

pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circularsand samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York, 





Contentment 
ts folly when you might do better. 


What is the matter with your 
time? A trifle fast? A little slow? 
Always a few minutes wrong?— 
Does your watch cost more to carry 
than it did to buy it? Repairs, 
regulating, cleaning; a dollar or 
two every time you bump it? You 
might save it over and over in a 
year; show just as much style and 
always be on time, too, with the 
new, quick-winding Waterbury. 
Every jeweler keeps it. A jew- 

eled watch. All styles for 

everybody. $4 té $15 buys it. 

Ladies’, gentlemen's or boy's 

watch; ‘cased in nickel, coin- 


silver or filled gold (10 to 
14-karat). » 















Dixon’s sitica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 

dampness, rusts or acid va" 

pors. Economical and health- 

ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 

able. 

For tin, Biructaresetal Kins ond ae 
wooden st kinds 


ures of 
ever a dark-colored 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint Lego or 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C0.. 
Jersey City, N. J. 















